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PREFATORY NOTE 



This little volume has been printed for circulation 
among my brother Philip Lorimer's surviving relatives 
and old associates, who have expressed a desire to possess 
a memento of him. 

The Songs and Verses have been selected from a mass 
of manuscript and printed cuttings mostly preserved by 
himself, and I have to thank Mr. £. A. Petherick for 
the interesting biographical sketch which he has com- 
piled from private letters, newspaper paragraphs, and 
le recollections of Philip's friends. 

C. IL 

London, July^ 1901. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



Dhilip Durham Lorimer whose verses and songs 
appeared in provincial newspapers of New South 
Wales during the 'eighties and 'nineties of the last 
century — gaining for him the cognomen of the *^Bush 
Poet," was the eldest son of Alexander Lorimer, M.D. 
of the East India Company's service, and was born at 
Madras, 3rd June, 1843. ^^ ^^ educated at the 
Academy and University of Edinburgh. As a youth, 
he was a great favourite with all with whom he was 
associated, and regarded as a very good *^ story-teller." 

Intended by his father for the Army, Philip, however, 
showed no inclination in that direction and sailed for 
Australia in his eighteenth year, arriving in Sydney early 
in i86i. 

A situation was soon found for him at a squatting 
station on the M^Intyre River, in the New England district, 
near the borders of Queensland. His prospects were con- 
sidered good and he was soon joined there by his brother 
Peter. A squatter's or bushman's life, as will be seen, is 
not ordinarily the most enjoyable, nor is there much of 
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the * rollicking * element in it which some would have us 
believe. The company on some stations is very much 
* mixed ; ' sometimes it is composed of individuals of 
several nationalities. Gentlemen educated at Oxford or 
at Cambridge, the sons of officers in the Army, army- 
officers themselves, have been found in association with 
men whose chief accomplishments consist in the ability to 

« 

** crack a stockwhip, to swear, and to ride anything!*^ 
Whether from strict upbringing, or from his own Sabba- 
tarian views at that time, is not stated, — but Philip being 
asked on a certain occasion to kill a bullock on the 
Sunday, refused and resigned bis situation. 

I. The Wilderness 

Crossing the border into Queensland, he proceeded to 
another station near Warwick and engaged himself with 
a party of twelve overlanders who were taking 5000 
sheep and 1000 head of cattle to the Flinders River 
district on the Gulf of Carpentaria, where they intended 
to take up new country. 

"This," says his brother Peter, "was in 1863. Philip 
wrote to me on his journey and I made up my mind to join 
him. After a ride of six hundred miles, I overtook the expe- 
dition about twenty miles from Roma, and signed an agree- 
ment for a period of two and a half years. We travelled as 
the water stages would permit, eight, ten, or fifteen miles a 
day as far as the Aramac Creek, Thomson River. Beyond 
this lay a desert of fifty miles to Cornish Creek, and another 
of ninety miles to the Flinders. We had to camp on Cornish 
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Creek and divided the sheep in mobs of 2000, and with the 
cattle occupied four camps about four miles apart ;— each of 
the men taking in turn the four-hour watch at night. We 
spent eight months here ; the sheep were shorn and the wool 
was sent by bullock teams to Bowen, Port Denison, a distance 
of 450 miles under the charge of Philip who also was to bring 
back our supplies. 

" During the absence of tl^e teams, the rainy season set in 
and we at once struck camp and made a start over the ninety 
miles of spinifex desert, as delay meant the growth of a poisonous 
herb called the * Darling pea ' which sheep eat and shortly 
after die in agony. This herb grows so fast that ere we got 
over this patch of country, we must have lost fully fifty sheep. 
We kept by the banks of the Flinden, then a bed of sand 
with occasional water holes which supplied our stock, until 
we reached the Cloncurry. Here our privations commenced : 
we had no flour, tea, or sugar ; we lived on salt beef and 
baked or fried mutton and drank muddy water for three 
months, by which time Philip and the drivers returned with 
the bullock drays. You can imagine the scramble there was 
for clothing, boots, and the means for making a good damper 
(a odce baked in the ashes) a good bucket of tea, and to enjoy 
a good smoke." 

The climate of North Queensland was trying to both 
young men, for, in the Gulf country after the rainy season 
(about Christmas) ague and fever are sometimes rife. 
The Gulf fever, as it is called, is of a very malignant cha- 
racter ; the patient is attacked by shivering fits, and this 
gives place to a burning heat, headache, and delirious 
sensations, which when they do not prove fatal, leave 
him weak and sometimes with impaired faculties. ^^ The 
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worst,''jsaid one poor wretch, " is when people don't die 
of it ! " Philip was unfortunately attacked early in 1866, 
and obliged to travel down again by easy stages to Port 
Denison to get medical advice. He made the journey of 
600 miles with the last loads of wool for that season. 
Writing from Port Denison 24th May to his sister in 
England, he says — 

**I am just recovering from an attack of fever ague — a very 
severe one : you may notice my handwriting is changed, for 
I am still very weak and not able to walk any distance. • . . 
My own belief is that sheep firming will never do in Northern 
Queensland ; the climate is too hot ; white men cannot stand 
it, but we will stay in the Flinders country until our time 
expires in September. By then we hope that something will 
be done for us ; but, for one thing, we will not enter into 
squatting in Queensland : we will make for New South 
Wales. I have now devoted myself to sheep for five years, 
and am competent to take charge of a station. I have been in 
Port a month and have been fortunate in getting well so soon. 
My system nevertheless has received a great shock, and, had I 
not been of temperate habits, I should now have been in my 
grave. . . . Now I must say ^good bye' for a time. I^y next 
letter will be written in September if I am spared ; in the 
meanwhile, I shall have a journey to the Flinders country and 
back of just 1200 miles." 

Philip's next letter was not written in September as 
he anticipated, nor for many months after. On return- 
ing to the Cloncurry he found his brother down with the 
fever. The Leichhardt Search Expedition equipped and 
sent out by the Ladies of Australia, under command of 
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M^Intyre^ passing that way, the Doctor gave Peter some 
medicine which greatly relieved him, and they were able 
to break-up camp and make tracks towards Burketown, 
to which place, Philip had arranged for their supplies to 
be brought round by sea. 

Burketown was a new settlement on the Albert 
River^ named after the explorer, who first crossed the 
continent and from its vicinity had sight of the sea, and 
then returned to die of starvation in the interior. 

The squatters soon followed up the explorer, and in 
Burketown there had already gathered a mixed com- 
munity, " drinking and horse-racing being the main 
business of life there," as one visitor noted. Hither 
also station hands came hundreds of miles to ^^ shout " 
away their wages in drink ! 

When loading up the camels at Burketown, M*Intyre, 
who is still remembered as a grand specimen of an 
Australian bushman— contracted the fever and died not 
long afterwards. Slowman, second in command, return- 
ing to Burketown some months later, died in camp there, 
as also did Walker the leader of another exploring expedi- 
tion. In fact, the whole of the inhabitants of the settle- 
ment were down that season with fever, and two thirds 
of them were carried off. 

^ One of our own party," says Peter, " died on the Albert, 
and another in Burketown. We pressed on, taking ap country 
on the Barkly table lands, or * Plains of Promise,' and remained 
in the Gulf country till our terms of agreement were up. We 
then resolved to return to civilization. Between the Albert 
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and the Thomson Rivers was a journey of looo or izoo 
miles to be performed mostly on horseback. • . . The monsoon 
had set in and the Gulf country was a network of billibongs 
(blind water counes) creeks and rivers. One river we came 
to I shall never forget ; ill as I was, to attempt my weight on 
the horse, meant certain destruction by bogging ; up to our 
knees in mud, and to our necks in muddy water, we got 
safely over. Drying ourselves, off we started only to get wet 
again with thie heavy passing showers, of which we had some- 
times to encounter five or six a day. Our clothes dried on 
our backs and we camped dry at night. We had something 
like 500 miles of this country to get over, and there was 
besides the risk of being murdered by the blacks who infested 
the whole district ; there were alligaton too, in some of the 
rivers which we had to cross. We camped as the water holes 
lay, our longest day's journey being forty-seven miles. Many a 
time I have laid myself on the bare ground and never expected 
to see the sun rise again, — with what splendour it does rise in 
Queensland ! To make a long story short, we got back safely 
to Cornish Creek, on the high lands of Bowen Downs, in 
about three months. The hardships I had gone through taxed 
my constitution to the utmost and I made up my mind to 
return to New South Wales." 

A letter from Philip to his father and mother describing 
his adventures and experiences is lost, but one written 
to his sister has fortunately been preserved. It is dated 
from Bowen Downs, Thomson River, nth February, 
1867. In it he says — 

" I have just finished writing a long letter to Either and 
mother, and I will now give you the remainder of my news. 
I dare say you have been wondering why you have received no 
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letter from us : no doubt, you have all been anxious about 
our welBire, and I can assure you that we have been as anxious 
about you and all our relatives. The last letter you received 
from me bore date Port Denison May 1866. . . . Since then I 
have been to the Gulf of Carpentaria and am now once m»re 
within the bounds of civilization. If I could relate here, as 
I should like to do, the full details of our journey from the 
head of the Flinders River to the Gulf township — Burketown, 
it would be only relating. a sad tale. The scene has passed 
before me like a dream ; I hope never to see suck again. 
Around us death was taking away the finest and noblest youths 
as fast as they could be buried — out of 105 inhabitants, there 
were seventy deaths. From that town to the head of the 
Flinders the fever raged, generally ending fatally. Since then 
the fever has never entirely left the district, now and then 
breaking out with renewed vigour. Peter was taken ill on the 
17 th September and from that date to this, has had the fever 
on him ; he cannot get rid of it and is now exceedingly weak. 
We were obliged to leave the station and having obtained 
good testimonials, we now find ourselves in a healthy climate. 
Peter is quite unable to do anything for himself and had not 
the manager of this station who has welcomed us here, given 
me a job, we should have been in an awkward position. The 
Gulf district is unsuited for stock and it is the general opinion 
here that it will eventually be deserted. I am disgusted with 
Northern Queensland." 

Writing again from Bowen Downs to his sister three 
months later, 5th May, 1867, Philip says : — 

" You will learn with deep regret that Peter's health con- 
tinued 80 bad up here that he was forced to leave and is now 
on his way to Sydney for proper medical advice. He was 
unable to travel on horseback and we sent him down to Port 

B 
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Denison by a team driven by a married man whose wife will 
look after Peter during the journey of nearly 400 miles, of 
which almost 200 are across a desert. • • . I hope to be in 
New South Wales before Christmas. I will not spend another 
summer in Queensland. Even now at ten a.ii. I can 
scarcely see to write this ; sore eyes and flies being so trouble- 
some, nqt unlike your description of Cairo ! 

*'• This separation is very painful to me, and as bush life is 
out of the question for Peter, it leaves me to make my way 
alone. « . « It is now more than six years since I left Scotland, 
and I am looking forward to the day when I shall be my own 
master. I can show sufficient proof of ability to manage 
sheep and stations. A sheep £irmer's life is full of anxiety and 
care. With my present charge of 10,000 sheep I feel a very 
great responsibility. I am at times very busy and seldom 
idle." 

" This station," he continues, " is the largest in North 
Queensland, holding 60,000 sheep and 30,000 cattle. I 
believe that two thirds of it is one hundred miles square and 
it extends in one direction alone 300 miles. You can easily 
imagine the amount of riding an overseer has ; a canter of 
25 miles before break£ist, or after dinner, is an everyday 
occurrence. The head manager of the station is exceedingly 
kind to us. . . • When I leave, I may have to travel a long 
distance. I have known instances of men having to travel 
700 miles before obtaining a job. You can imagine it requires 
a little money to travel with and how wretched and miserable 
it is to be without any. Our journey here cost us nearly all 
our savings," 

And then in a desponding tone he adds what, indeed, 
must have been no uncommon experience : — 
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Peter and I know what it is to be on the last shilling. 
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and to go hungry from some stations, for they had nothing to 
give us. One squatter sent us izo miles with only two 
pounds of flour to sustain us during the time we should take 
to travel it. • . • Since I parted from you I have been over a 
vast territory. I have met men of all nations and creedf. I hftve 
been where death was treated with levity on account of its 
frequency ; where we would awake in the morning to inquire 
how many had died during the night, and to see the corpses 
uncoffined and in many instances unknown, hurled into their 
shallow graves. Circumstances have also thrown mh un- 
willingly into all sorts of company. The old proverbs that 
* honesty is the best policy ' and * virtue its own reward,' ate 
perhaps more exemplified in a civilized community. At the 
Gulf it seemed to me that the greatest rogues succeeded best. 
The survivors pillaged the dead as soon as death came. Two 
public houses principally constituted the famous Burketown. 
Men will face death for a drink ; where drink is, the more 
careless they are of death, but I do not like to dwell on the 
subject. . . /' 

Here are some lines which Philip wrote and recited at 
the station about this time — 
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Queensland ! thou art a land of pest : 
From flies and fleas we ne'er can rest. 
E'en now mosquitoes round me revel ; 
In fact they are the very devil. 
Sand flies and hornets just as bad, 
They nearly drive a fellow mad. 
The scorpion and the centipede. 
And stinging ants of every breed. 
Iguanas, lizards, and poisonous snakes. 
Deadly fever with the shakes. 
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Bandicoots and thieiring rata, 

Bears, opossums, and native cats. 

Wallabies and kangaroos, ^ 

Native dogs and cockatoos, 

Barcoo spew, rot, and sandy blight. 

Dingoes howling all the night, 

As well as hosts of croaking frogs, 

Curlews, quails and yelling dogs. 

Carpentaria alligators and crocodile 

Cause one to fear, dispel a smile : 

Kanakas, Chinese, and murderous Blacks, 

Frightfiil roads and outlandish tracks, 

Spinifex and desert sandy, 

Horrid rum and wretched brandy. 

Bad tobacco and ad valorem^ 

These troubles — ^who could e'er get o'er 'em ? " 

The brothers Lorimer had indeed been hitherto most 
unfortunate in their bush experiences. But they were 
not the only sufferers who complained. Many others 
wrote in similar strain. Another "University Man*' 
parodied a well-known song, in order to express his 
feelings. 

" To the Gul^ to the Gul^ to Australia's feg-end. 
Where all kinds of misery walk hand in hand ; 
Where a man is soon done, if he's willing to broil. 
And the strongest soon finds himself under the soil ; 
Where the squatters are rapidly going to pot. 
And the men are all dying like sheep of the rot. 
When I'm tired of existence, my footsteps I'll bend 
To that £iir *' Land of Promise,' Australia's fiig-end. 
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^ To the Gul^ to the Gul^ to that blissful retreat. 
Where roguery stalks C00II7 abroad in the heat ; 
Where a cheque is a cheque, if you live till it's go^ 
But the chance is a hundred to one that you'll not ; 
For unless you can live in a swamp lik^ a frog, 
You may reckon on dying the death of a dog ; 
Then, if you are foolish, your steps you will bend 
To that fair ^ Land of Promise,' Australia's &g-end. 

" To the Gul^ to the Gul^ to the land of the flies, 
Where each insect tormentor for mastery tries 
Which shall plague you the most in the terrible heat ; 
The Gulf is most truly a blissful retreat. 
Carpentaria ! high wages have no charms for me. 
In an atmosphere pregnant with death ^ on the spree,' 
When I've no other refuge, my steps I will bend 
To that Gulf full of horrors, Australia's fiig-end." 

By the following season the fever had abated ; no cases 
were reported in the Gulf country. If we may believe a 
newspaper correspondent, '^the climate in August was 
delightful ; grass and water were abimdant in the coimtry 
on the Flinders and its tributaries ; the sheep were doing 
well, and the cattle ^ rolling fat.' '' It is an old story and 
peculiarly Australian : periods of flood and plenty alter- 
nating with those of drought and famine. The country 
where Philip and Peter suffered so terribly was abandoned 
but has been retaken ; is now more or less fenced in ; 
roads, bridges and even railways bring much of it to-day 
within easy reach of the more settled districts. 

Philip continued in Queensland nearly three years 
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leogerj^ at stations on the Thomson River and further 
south, at Wailumbilla on the famous Darling Downs, 
busily occupied, yet finding time to write love songs. 

II. Vanity Fair 

From his early youth, Philip had a decided taste for 
rhyming. Whether he wrote verse as part of his academic 
course there is no evidence ; probably not, but he must 
have been a great reader of poetry. Soon after his 
arrival in Sydney he had met a ^ sweet maiden' with 
* golden tresses' and his long enforced absence in the 
"Never Never Country" brought at noon and eve the 
^ sweet remembrance.' In November 1868 the lady 
died. * The Fallen Flower,' * In Memoriam,' and other 
pieces reprinted in the present volume, testify to the deep 
affection in which her memory was ever after held by her 
disconsolate lover. 

The pieces entitled ^ I love thy Smiles,' ^ I will leave 
thee in the Sweetness,' and *The Hawthorn,' tell of 
another flame, after Philip's return to Sydney, but he soon 
bade that lady ^ Good-Bye ' and for the future there is 
only the aftermath of his first and only love — reflected in 
the verse which he wrote for other afflicted lovers.* 

It was during the period of sorrowing for his lost 
love that Philip's opportunity in life came, the help and 
assistance for which he asked in the letter above quoted. 

* In the year 1871 he printed (in Sydney) a small collection of 
his Poems, in pamphlet fonn, which is now rare. 
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Money was remitted to both brothers, enough indeed to 
start them on their own account together. 

Instead however of investing it in a business in whkh . 
they had gained some experience, they were unhappily 
induced to embark in a business about which neither of , 
them knew anything whatever, and for which both were 
equally unfitted, A few years and their capital was gone. 
Henceforth Philip's path was alone and apart : a city life, 
if it ever had any attractions for him, soon lost its charms, 
and he naturally returned to the country. 

Illness and disappointment had weakened and unfitted 
him for regular and continuous work. A child of nature 
with the simplicity of a child and much of its wayward- 
ness, he could rest nowhere. With a pride which defied 
time and remonstrance, he became a wanderer. Without 
shimning society, without much brooding over the dif- 
ferences and inequalities caused by wealth, or being much 
affected by the ups and downs of its possessors, he would 
be " free." That is the secret of his life, as it is of many 
others, in this world. Assistance and a home he might 
have had always, and some if not all the privileges and 
conveniences of town life. But he would not be condi- 
tioned. There was selfishness as well as pride in this 
refusal and renimciation, for which, to be just, his nearest 
and dearest friends continually suffered much more than 
he did. 

; Many a long tramp he had in all seasons, in sunshine 
and rain, or in sultry heat, from station to station, over 
the ranges, along the gullies, across the plains, among the 
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sl^epherds, - or the diggers, getting a job here or there ; 
meeting rough but nearly always pleasant company, he 
would ii) the evenings recite his verses and tell stories 
in the men's huts, where story tellers and reciters are ever 
welcome* 

In after years when he became well known he was a 
welcome guest at farms and generally found occupation. 
In some country homes the kindly imobtrusive visitor 
was invited to sit by the fireside; the yoimg people and 
children were fond of * Old Phil * — and he thus became 
the recognized poet, writing verses for birthday and wed- 
ding anniversaries, or other festive occasions, and some- 
times in memory of the departed — not imlike the ancient 
bards and rhymers of his native land. Especially was this 
the case in his later years, when he reminds us of Scott's 
* Last Minstrel ' whose 

^* Withered cheeks and tresses grey 
Seemed to have known a better day." 

Philip sang not of ancient but of modern chivalry, the 
hopes and fears, the sorrows and aspirations, the consola- 
tions of ordinary work-arday life, and in such language as 
his fellow men could understand. His own cheerftilness 
often, however, gave place to fits of despondency and the 
mournftil feeling that there remained for him but a short 
time and then rest. When the fit had passed — 

** Getting out of his sepulchre 
Into the open air," — 

he would rouse himself and resolve to minister in his own 
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way to those who helped and cheered his onward journey* 
Withal he was a close observer of the social and political 
movements of his time and marked what to him s^)peared 
the progress, or the retrogression, of afiairs in the young 
and democratic colonies. Among the class of men with 
whom he became associated, he was a strong advocate of 
freedom in its best sense, of self-reliance and independence. 
A spectator, he had his opinions and did not hesitate to 
express them. He was not a recluse — in one of his latest 
poems he says-* 

'' I've walked alone as one adrift &om all. 

Yet in comxnunion with the heart of man " 

and again — 

*' When want pressed hard and left me torn but free, 
I've sought and found a rest in homes of men." 

Phil was a preacher too. His verse has not the melody, 
or the wit, the smartness, or the slang, of some later 
Australian poets ; his fancy occasionally rioted with his 
language, but he caught something of the spirit of nature 
to which he was so deeply and indissolubly attached ; and, 
he could speak truth. 

"A verse may find him who a sermon flies — " 
wrote the holy Herbert. We find Philip not only com- 
posing and singing in " short swallow flights '* to ** cheer 
the way," but preaching on the follies and waywardness 
of his fellow men, himself no Pharisee or hypocrite, but a 
fellow sinner too. 
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IIL The Pilgrimage 

It is the winter of 1884 ; the wanderer is on the tramp 
in Victoria ; he has been to Melbourne and is on his 
way back, has reached the town of Seymour and found a 
subject for his pen. Parodying the title of a book then 
widely circulated " From Log Cabin to White House " — 
a life of Garfield — he writes a piece entitled ^From 
Parlour to Wood-Heap,* from which the following lines 
are taken — 



C( 



He's sitting in there drinking brandy and rum. 

In Dick Shanahan's parlour to-day ; 
He now has the cash, and his comrades are dumb 

When they're asked by the girl — * who's to pay ? ' 
He's * shouting ' all round and the sovereigns turn 

Into crowns and to sixpenny bits. 
How quickly will gold through the pockets outbum 

When the man is outside of his wits. 



** A week ago now in this * pub ' of content, 

He first came for a nobbier or two ; 
Now his credit is low and his money all spent. 

And for this he has reason to rue 
That he's broken his vow, and is told 'tis too late 

To cry over milk that is spilt. 
No labour of thine can the draught reinstate 

Or restore it thee, do as thou wilt. 

*'He swallowed his horse in the space of four days, 
And his travelling traps followed suit ; 
The landlord took all and his groom took the ' praise ' 
Of being out of the swim and the loot ; 
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He swallowed the coin in the shape of old runiy 

While his mates stood aside at his fitU, 
And the girl who him served, took the wink and was dumb. 

When she filled the last glass at his call. 

** He saw at a glance that Dick Shanahan knew 

How he stood with regard to his cash ; 
But the glasses filled, he led off to renew 

The tail-end of his spree with a ' dash ! ' 
No dinner that day nor the next to uphold 

Such a cargo of beer and bad lush. 
And at nightfall he slumbered all out in the cold 

In the deep winter's night of the bush. 

^^ Three terrible nights and three terrible days. 
And the end came at last with a crash. 
When ' old trust ' is dead and the placard displays 
That the drinks must be paid for in cash. 



*' Next mom he arose, saw the boss with a shake 

That nigh doubled him up to the chin ; 
He asked for some work with bewildering quake, 

And the * none ' made him sicken within. 
No craft and no strength and no food for a meal, 

Save the station's full-pint of bad flour. 
And this he will get when he sharpens the steel 

And cuts wood at the heap for an hour.' 



9» 



From Seymour we may follow Philip in his verse, over 
creek and river, range and gully, to Ballarat ^ the Golden 
City/ where he found work for a few months and many 
subjects for his muse. Two poems of this period ^ The 
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Lily ' and ^ The Reaper Stood By/ are included in the 
present volume. 

The winter of 1887 was spent in the Lachlan 
district on a station at Wallendbeen, near Cootamundra 
on the main line of railway between Wagga Wa^a 
and Sydney. Here he wrote and recited several pieces in 
the bushmen's huts : ^ An Appeal for Sympathy and 
Help for Cootamundra Hospital,' ^ Nature's Child,' and 
* Thy Violet Eyes ' were printed in the local newspaper. 
The two last-mentioned are reprinted here. ^ Nature's 
Child' expresses the author's desire for a change from 
the arid and sparsely timbered plains and table lands to 
the sandy beach on the shores of the Pacific :— 

" Where the leaping of the waters 
And the rising of the spray 
Form a rainbow in the heavens 
Where refulgent sunbeams play. 
I would ever dwell where beauty 
Fills the soul with visions bright 
And, at rest on Nature's bosom. 
Find a haven of delight." 

Thus drawn by inclination he departed to the lovely 
Illawarra coimtry and the coast at Kiama, wandering a 
long way round by Bathurst, and then over the Blue 
Mountains, loitering at Katoomba and Wallerawang, 
writing many verses by the way, including * Love's 
Awakening,* * Gertrude,' and others printed in local 
papers. Two months later he was again over the border 
in Victoria at Rochester, on the River Campaspe. 
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Here he wrote *The Opening of the Bud* which 
contains some exquisite lines on an in&nt, printed on 
page 115. From Rochester he went to Echuca and up 
the Murray to Wahgunyah, on a wool barge, and thence 
"footed it*' to Rutherglen, a vine -growing district 
where he spent another month or two — Christmas and 
New Year 1888-89. At Rutherglen he had a vision of 

• 

a troubled woman's face and composed * Ethel* (after- 
wards printed at Moss Vale), as well as ^ God's Lan- 
guage to Man/ from which the following lines are 
taken : — 

" Every event of the world — 
Its roar, its hush, and its calm — 
Is a syllable uttered by God 
Who holds the wide earth in His palm ; 
While epochs, when closing their flight. 
Are each a sentence complete 
Of His omnipotent Will 
Unravelled beneath His feet ; 
While earth, with its history past 
Of ages and ages flown. 
Has revealed the great God Himself 
On His everlasting throne." 

Having recrossed the Murray at Albury, he walked 
on to Bowna where he rested among the cockatoo 
farmers. Here he composed the companion piece to 
* Love's Awakening,* namely * Love's Constancy,* both 
which are printed in this volume. The winter of 
1889 he spent on the Gulgong goldfields, in the Mac- 
quarie River district. There he wrote * Say, What is 
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Woe ? ' a sermon in verse, and ^ Changes/ compositions 
too imperfect to be printed here. A song * Hear me, O 
Night ! ' subsequently set to music by Mr. J. M. StevenS| 
will be found on page 117. 

Next summer Philip was again down South, in 
Victoria, and in January 1890, at Seymour, where he 
wrote ^My Approaching End' and some sweet verses 
^ The Last Gift : * both were printed in the newspapers : 
the latter is reprinted here. Retracing his steps, alwajrs 
writing by the way, he was again across the Murray at 
Albury, and soon after at Cootamundra and Wallendbeen, 
where he remained a month or two among his friends 
and then started away over the Lachlan district and vast 
plains of the interior, to Caigan, Castlereagh River, and 
on to Inverell, New England. He found a few of his 
old friends still remaining there after nearly thirty years. 
In this district he stayed during the winter months 
•of 1890. Returning south, he was back again by the 
end of the year (midsummer) in Wallendbeen and 
Murrumburrah, where he generally found work of some 
sort on the station. That over, he walked back to the 
valleys of the Illawarra district where he felt most at 
home. The Southern Mail at Mittagong, published 
many of his poems ; some of them are reprinted here : 
*Love Unspoken,* *Rose,' *Thc Two Sisters,* *His 
Hand,* *The Empty Cradle,* *A Mountain Home* 
(* Kangaroo Valley ') and two descriptive pieces, namely 
* Bundanoon,* and * Fitzroy Waterfidl.* 

The lUawarra country is a few hours* journey 
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south of Sydney. It has retained its native name 
^Elouera, or pleasant place,' and certainly is romantic 
and beautiful. Lying between the main southern line 
of railway and the sea coast, its fine scenery, high ranges, 
numerous water courses, and an arm of the sea, almost 
land-locked. Lake Ulawarra, are not the least of its 
beauties. The views from the lake are enchanting 
and the native names of places most musical : Wol- 
longong, Jamberoo, Kiama, Cambewarra, Bundanoon, 
Unanderra, Nowra, Geringong, Keira, Wongawilla, 
Kembla, Bulli, Corrimal, Wonona, Mittagong ; and 
several waterfalls have received the names of Colonial 
Governors : Fitzroy, Belmore, Carrington, and Jersey. 
Macquarie Pass and Elangaroo Valley are in the district, 
which is also rich in natural products, possessing ex- 
tensive coal mines, while its meadows and valleys are 
the chief source for supply of dairy produce to Sydney 
and suburbs. It was in this district of New South 
Wales that Philip Lorimer's muse found most encourage- 
ment. It will be remembered also that Kendall, the 
most musical of Australian poets, was a native of the 
Illawarra coimtry. Kendall and Lorimer were intimate 
friends. 

Philip Lorimer would travel for days to look at a 
waterfall and he has given it as his opinion that <^ Bel- 
more falls surpass in beauty every other in New South 
Wales." It is not gigantic in its splendour like the falls 
of the Weatherboard, or those named Fitzroy — " Belmore 
is softly beautiful with a loveliness of its own."* For 
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the Robertson Advocate Philip attempted a description 
of these falls. Those who have seen them, will judge 
whether our poet has been successful. 

At this period he lived for months almost within 
their hearing. This must have been the happiest year 
of his later life, for our poet then undertook for a time 
the happiest of out-of-door occupations-— old father 
Adam's — that of a gardener. He assisted in laying out 
an orchard and planting it, in bedding and trenching and 
trellising. There were loquat trees, gooseberries, red and 
black currants, strawberries, passion fruit, oranges, lemons, 
and quinces ; plum, wabiut, apple, cherry and fig trees ; 
vines, tomatoes, pumpkins, melons, potatoes, and above 
all " the purest of human pleasures " — a flower garden. 
There was^ also a hut of bark which Philip built for 
himself : in it he wrote * Belmore Falls.' 



Though Philip still travelled much, naturally, as he 
grew older, he became less and less inclined for new places 
and new &ces. He had many friends and not a few 
of them were ministers of churches and chapels — chiefly 
of his own persuasion — Presbyterian. The oiEcious — 
not of that body — would sometimes judge Philip by his 
outward appearance, or by what appeared to them his 
wayward life. Yet he was no Bohemian. At Coota- 
mundra one day he had what some would think an 
unpleasant experience. On the railway platform at the 
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station he met a ^^ professional angel/' who thus accosted 
him — 

^^ Morning, Phil I round about here again ? same 
game ? Hard up, eh ? I say, old boy, do you ever go 
to church ? Do you ever pray ? " and so forth. This, 
spoken in the hearing of others and by a man who saw 
Philip for about four days in the 365, would have * riled * 
any one possessing the least spirit. Philip, however, dis- 
liking argument with * a fool and a hypocrite * who had 
presumed to speak of *a wasted life' simply replied, 
" My writings are the index of my mind : I am quite 
prepared to * cross the bar,* but not to the haven whither 
you are going ! " 

A week later on the sabbath Philip had ample 
compensation. He writes : — 

"I was strolling a mile or so out of town enjoying the 
beautiful breeze and listening to the melody of the butcher 
bird's song. Everything around me seemed to be happy, and 
I myself was that way inclined ; even the grasshoppers and 
butterflies appeared to be more numerous and more active 
than usual. Peace reigned ! The sheep and cattle fed gently 
in the paddocks. My heart felt grateful to my Creator for 
such delightful surroundings. Just then I saw a horseman 
galloping at racing speed across the beautiful level ground, in 
the direction of the browsing cattle. There he cut one bullock 
off from the mob. Whether it was obstinacy — perhaps the 
beast knew from the quietness and calm around that it was 
contrary to all Sabbatarianism to be driving it on Sunday, 
especially with the object of murdering it — that bullock 
would not and did not * head ' an inch, but bolted round 

C 
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and round the paddock, horse and dogs at its heels ; now 
wheeling this way, then that — down along the post-and-rail 
fence came bullock, horse and rider, bullock snorting, horseman 
swearing, while I, amused at the fun, crouched near until I 

heard the words : * By You I'll stiffen you to-night ! * 

I looked up, it was my reverend remonstrant of the railway 
platform ! 

"*Oh, Mr. ' said I, *you need not notice me — you 

are another who has missed heaven — good bye.' " 

While at Cootamundra, Philip visited the newspaper 
office. Thus writes the editor : — 

*^ The poet gave us a call on Saturday. 

*^ Phil Lorimer is usually welcome. 

'' In character, in manners, in style he is a poet. 

*^ He was full of sympathy, and love, and tenderness — and 
want. 

'* We told him of the break-up of an old acquaintance and 
£riend — & pressman. 

" The * dream ' came over Phil, and on the spur of the 
moment he sat down with our gold pen, and wrot< 

* " Such is life ! " We often hear it 
Murmured in our careless ears ; 
Yet the phrase, so oft repeated. 
Brings to us no change in years. 

* Still, oh, still, the same words linger, 

Broken accents, with a sigh. 

And the drooping heart it listens 

To the lone but human cry, 
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* Breaking through the wailing sorrow, 
Falling from the lips we love, 
Leaving yet a wound still deeper 
Than the pang it would remove.' 

^Phil has written better than this, and he has written 
worse, but it is not a bad impromptu trifle for a dead-beat 
who but a minute before threw his swag down by the doorstep. 

*^ When the * dream ' left the poet he got outside philosophy, 
and became of the world, worldly. 

** He advised us strongly to go up to — and start a paper 
there. 

^ The town was languishing for ability such as ours. 

" Let Mr. Philip Lorimer recite his own story : — 

** * There is a paper there conducted by a bloated nincom- 
poop ; his wife and children are without boots, socks -or shoes ; 
the kitchen is also the dining-room and printing office. The 
front door is walled up to keep the baby in. Starvation hangs 
around, and water never reaches the face of one of them for 
lavatory purposes. The whole surroundings of the court-yard 
[* court-yard ' is not bad] would remind one of being 20,000 
feet lower than the Sydney soup kitchen.* 

'^Phil was thanked for his generous solicitations on our 
behalf^ and he left the office with our best gold pen in his 
pocket to write more poetry." 



IV. The Delectable Mountains 

By Christmas, Philip had travelled back again over 
the Blue Mountains into the Ulawarra district, where he 
wandered about at his own sweet will for several months. 
We also find him in the township of Moss Vale, the 
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summer residence of the New South Wales Governors^ 
in Camden Village, the residence of the Macarthur 
family for nearly a century ; at Robertson township, 
named after the eminent New South Wales premier j 
at Bowral, at Balmoral, at Mittagong, — ^townships along 
the main line of railway ; at Jamberoo, at WoUongong, 
at Kiama, and other coast towns. 

During his stay in the Blue Mountains, Philip had 
occasion to visit Katoomba, Penrith, and other places. 
On one of these excursions he discovered near the 
summit of the mountains, — not far from the Zigzag, 
between Lithgow and Big Hartley, — z cave, and curiously 
enough made a home of it, and there stored his belong- 
ings. This cave became to him during the next few years, 
a resting stage on his journeys between the Bathurst, 
the New England, lUawarra and Southern districts ; and 
he lived in it for weeks at a time. He often sat at the 
entrance in the mornings and the evenings smoking his 
pipe — this and a billy of tea his only companions — 
admiring nature in its grandeur, watching the eagles as 
they soared or hovered over the deep gorges, or, sheltered 
from the dripping eaves, looking out in silent reverence 
at the awful thimderstorms. This manner of life, no 
doubt, brought on Philip's &tal illness. In the Cave 
he began to collect his fugitive poems arranging them 
in scrap-books for selection and revision with a view to 
their future publication as " my cave songs and poems.'* 
There were, he noted, many pieces incorrectly printed, 
and ruthless editors sometimes ^^clipped-out lines" in 
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order to work them into the columns in which they 
appeared. 

« » 4K « « 

We are afforded occasional glimpses of Philip as he 
became well known. One friend writes, "there was 
something very gentle about him, his soft blue eyes 
and musical voice, and he always spoke as a well-bred 
man.*' Following him by the dates of his difierent 
pieces, we find that in February 1893 ^^ ^^ made 
another journey to the South and was once more travelling 
to the Lachlan gold-mining district. The editor of the 
Robertson Advocate (March 21 1893) ^7^ • — 

" We have had a pathetic letter fix>m the poet Lorimer. Phil 
fell by the wayside and was taken to the hospital at Young. 
He writes humorously of the manner in which he was 
conveyed to the hospital in a cart that was designed for 
carrying the dead not the living ; but if Phil was as bad as 
he says, the cart must have answered the purpose very well. 
However we are glad to know that we have our Poet still.*' 

While in hospital Philip wrote verse. One of his 
pieces contains some beautiful lines descriptive of a 
summer-noontide scene in one of the higher valleys of 
the Blue Mountains, but like many more of the poet's 
efiusions it is too imperfect for publication. Leaving the 
township of Young, he proceeded to his old station at 
Wallendbeen but was back again at his Cave in May, 
and then once more took the north road to the Mudgee 
district, tramping along the bush track, over the Liver- 
pool Ranges to Gunnedah on the Namoi River, and tbence 
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across the Liverpool; Plains to Bingara on the Gwydir ; 
to Warialda and Inverell on the M*Intyre — altogether 
a journey of nearly 350 miles. 

On this journey Philip wrote several poems which 
appear in the present volume, viz. : — * Wake me not,* 
*The Bell Bird,' *Our Store of Hope* and several 
others — some being printed in the newspapers. While 
in the New England district he visited his old friends 
at ^Yellowroi* and ^Trigamon,* writing memorial and 
anniversary verses. He arrived back in the Illawarra 
district in October. The editor of the Southern Mail 
duly recorded his arrival : — 

^^Mr. Philip D. Lorimer, poet, paid his periodical visit 
the other day, and was offered the softest seat in the sanctum. 

** * Phil, we are off poetry.' 

***No?' 

" * Yes ; clean off poetry — and ghosts.' 

** * I don't wish my name associated with ghosts,' was Phil's 
reply ; * I believe in ghosts ; I've seen them, but Phil 
Lorimer's name must not go before the world in connection 
with ghosts. Won't you have some poetry ? ' 

«*No.' 

" * Won't you ? ' 

**«No.' 

" * Won't you have any more poetry ? *■ 
* Not at present ! ' 
« Well, what shall 1 do ? ' 

^^^ Write us a good yam about the early days; fix up 
something spicy about the gold-diggings thirty years ago.' 

** * I can tell two true bush yams,' replied Phil, ' and as 
many more as you like.' 



u 
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*' 'Two true ones will do for a start.' 

"* What length?' 

" * Don't go over the column.' 

" * Very well,' said Phil, and he settled down to work." 

One of these * true ' stories will be found at the end 
of the present volume. Philip's next journey was to 
Bathurst, Carcoar, and Cowra, whence he returned to 
Liverpool, Sydney (North Shore) and Windsor. At 
the local Gazette office in the last mentioned town, 
he ^* dropped in promiscuously and laid down a bundle 
of * screed * with the remark, * That is some of my own.' " 
From the bundle of verses left by the wandering bard, 
the kind editor selected * A Sunset Wish ' and others 
which were duly printed in his paper. 

A month or two later, Philip was again at Wallend- 
been, where he rested a few days and then went on to 
Cootamundra, whence he wrote, loth July 1894, to the 
Editor of the National Advocate Bathurst : — 

^'According to my promise, I send you a couple of poems. 
I would have sent them before, but I could get no stamps 
until now. Work is very scarce ; the diggings up here have 
filled the roads with travellers and swagmen, and many a time 
my circumstances and ration-bags were in a sad state of 
financial ruin. Sic vita est I 

*^ As I shall be here for a week, you can acknowledge receipt 
of this to the above address. The weather is cold and frosty, 
and times in general seem to harmonize vnth it in their 
hardness on mankind." 

The pieces enclosed were : — * Not Always * and 
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*A Hearty Shake Hands.* The first included these 
lines — 



(« 



Not always will the summer bring 

Its true forget-me-not ; 
Not always will the valleys ring 

Aloud their favoured lot. 
Not always will our lives repose 

And chant a thankful psalm ; 
Alas ! we have to bear the thorn 

Ere we receive the palm. 
Imperfect we in strength and will^ 

Through life's all-changeful days ; 
Though hearts are true, our lives may still 

Pass in a tangled maze." 



In the latter poem these verses occur : — 

" The kindly clasp is the heart's uttered word. 
That the lips are unable to say ; 

It matters not much if our minds cannot be 
For the time on a level to stay, 

If in ways of life we can't all agree, — 

There still is the clasp that is offered to-day. 



» 



Crossing the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, and the 
plains between, the Poet now paid his last visit to 
Victoria. A two hundred miles' journey brought him 
to Daylesford in the ranges, but he passed on by way of 
Maldon and reached Ballarat in September, the month 
which, in Australia, as Kendall beautifully says, ^^ brings 
spring in its raiment." This was the year after the 
great collapse of financial institutions in Australia — the 
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banks closed or ^reconstructing/ — trade and commerce 
almost at a standstill, nothing enduring but hope. To 
his friend, the editor of the Illawarra Mercury^ WoUon- 
gong, Philip wrote : — 

** Don't be surprised, but after a weary and watery walk, I 
find myself to-day in this * Golden City.* Alas ! the times 
and changes are trying to strangle it out of existence, and that 
high sounding name ought to be changed to * Poverty's 
Point.' Victoria is in a sad state all through for want of 
money, while all trade is paralysed ; public houses are empty 
and publicans turned into labourers on their own holdings, 
while in the streets it is almost impossible to find business 
men decently clothed. Your poet finds his business at a 
standstill. I am gathering a lot of information to help me 
and -others who may require it, and I trust to be in 
' Wollongong about the end of next month." 

On his previous visit to Ballarat Philip had sold several 
poems. On this occasion though he had a full wallet 
of new pieces, he disposed of none. The note above 
quoted enclosed that piece entitled ^ Welcoming Spring ' 
printed on page 142. 

On this tour he appears to have paid a short visit to 
Melbourne, but he could not stay, and soon was back 
again in New South Wales. He has left some verses 
written on the route at Yass, at Como, Bowral, Kiama 
and at Unanderra, where he spent Christmas. On 
New Year's Day 1895, he arrived in Bathurst after a 
nine months' absence. 

From Bathurst he passed on to Blayney and Cowra, 
writing * Reconciliation * and * Life's Grey Afternoon.' 
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'^ We had a visit,'' wrote the editor of the Cowra Guardunt^ 
^during the week from Philip D. Lorimer, the wandering 
poet, who is now on his periodical grand tour of the western 
and south western districts on his way South, Phil is a 
remarkable long distance pedestrian. . . • He has * padded the 
hoof through Victoria, returning thence to New South Wales, 
where he followed the railway from Albury to Campbelltown. 
From there he struck away to Wollongong. Shortly after we 
find this child of nature and of the poetical muse, making 
his way over the Blue mountains. Eventually he arrived here 
and is now en route for the South again." 

If Philip was en route to the South, he must have 
altered his plans, for five weeks later he was at Glen 
Innes in New England, on his way to Queensland. At 
Warwick and at Brisbane editors patronised and published 
some of the poet's verse. While on this last visit to 
Queensland, Philip took the opportunity of visiting 
Roma and the station at Wallumbilla where he had been 
employed nearly thirty years before. 

Writing to the editor of the Illawarra Mercury from 
Warwick, 4th March 1 895, Philip says : — 

''After a good deal of hard walking I find myself in this 
town having walked about 130 miles since I left the train 
at Glen Innes. It is 27 years since I was last in this 
place. The town of course is very much larger and the 
inhabitants to a certain degree seem to follow suit, for they 
are very stout and burly as a rule ; but whether their cor- 
porations are attained through the natural ftmctions of health 
or excessive beer drinking I cannot say. The temperature is 
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not icy here but rather the other way. • • . Queensland is in 
a bad state, suffering from the same complaint as Victoria and 
New South Wales — no money. The * reconstructing ' play is 
going on with a vengeance. Federation with Queensland 
would mean a heavy millstone round the neck of New South 
Wales and Victoria. For instance, there is not a made road 
in Queensland, nothing but bush tracks. Federation would 
put her right with the other colonies." 

Writing again to the same editor from Inverell, New 
England, three weeks later, Philip says :— 

"My wandering life with its attendant habits must often 
place me before the world as a mystery, which was once exem- 
plified by a Highlander asking another of his clan how he liked 
the new meenister. 'Well,* quoth the latter, *8ix days in the 
week he is invisible, and on the seventh he is incomprehen- 
sible.* So he was a mystery, like your poet. I cannot say 
where or when I shall pop up again to take the pen in hand 
for communicating to my friends, but to-day, my text (being 
Sunday) is in Inverell, and on it for a subject to commence. 
When I left Brisbane I took a rail ticket to Stanthorpe, and 
walked from there to this shop — some 86 miles. I was glad 
to leave Queensland. The poverty there is too much for 
the sensitive to bear. It has a parallel alone in Victoria. 
Protection has ruined, them both. . . . No, there is not a 
better colony than New South Wales, notwithstanding the 
depression. When the banks restore ithe divs., public confi- 
dence will be cemented stronger than ever, and this colony 
will go ahead ; in fact, a change is gradually taking place for 
the better now, notwithstanding Wragge's forecast of a drought 
for 18 months. This township is a fair-sized place — about the 
same size as Wollongong, or a little smaller. The squatters 
around are well ofi^ and I have been putting on my London 
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side for work. Some contract work I am looking &r, such 
as a heap of lire-wood for hospitals for the winter coming on. 
When I put on *side/ as they call it, it would amuse you 
to hear me talking big — ^and business. A great many know 
me individually here ; others know me by name and repute, 
and I think I may score well. However, the ' tucker bag ' 
is full, and I can get a week or two supply when I am in 
need. . . . This is not a milk or dairying district — 
too far away from rail carriage. The rail extension from 
Narrabri to Moree will be a great boon to these parts, but as 
a rule I feel happier and do better where the iron horse does 
not compete with the time-honoured horse or bullock 
waggon. I like the steam for post communication, but 
nothing else. 1 had rain since I left you, only once, when 
I was caught in a hail storm at Glen Innes passing through on 
my way here. It was at 4 p.m., and a good-natured Boniface 
in the shape of a widow, gave me a large bowl of soup, soaked- 
bread and vegetables in it, and a square shake down for the 
night, thus staving off one unpleasant catastrophe in my 
journey. While in Warwick I met with Essex Evans, the 
Bulletin poet, through the Rev. Mr. Pughe, the archdeacon, 
Church of England. I could not see Brunton Stephens in 
Brisbane, and was very disappointed .... I trust things will 
soon look up, and that Wollongong will be topping the whole 
of Illawarra." 

At Inverell on this return journey, 28th March 1895, 
Philip wrote his poem *Illawarra' — 

" I know of a place where my love cannot die " — 

reprinted in this volume, and at Middle Crossing, the 
lines headed ^ When I am Gone ' printed on page 48. 
Reaching Gunnedah, in July, he took the train for 
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Sydney find passed on to Berrima, Unanderra, Jambcroo, 
and Nowra, In September he was in Bowral. The 
editor of the Free Press wrote : — 

" Poor old Phil ! He paid us a visit yesterday morning and 
brought a good poem. He resides mostly at Unanderra, near 
Wollongong, but the roaming spirit takes him all round still. 
A short time ago he put in a month at the Nowra hospital 
through sickness, otherwise he never sleeps under a roof." 

From Bowral Philip passed on to Moss Vale, taking 
the train South — his last journey in that direction — stop- 
ping at Marulan, Gunning, and Cootamundra. He bade 

* good bye * to his friend Mr. William Miller, in some 

* Farewell' lines, and wrote two love songs, one of which 

* Dawn upon Me in Thy Beauty,' is now reprinted. 
The editor of the Cootamundra Liberal noticed the 
arrival of Philip the wanderer, or * the lUawarra Poet,' 
and that — 

" He now walks with a stick. He is fifty two. Far has he 
tramped since last he rested upon our office stool and he sits 
in dumb silence for awhile to get his breath ere he relates his 
experiences. Phil, in answer to inquiries, says he has gone 
all over Southern Queensland since he was last here ; has 
seen Roma and Toowoomba, Goondiwindi, and crossed the 
border at Texas ; and soon he will be likely to cross the 
further border which hides that land from ours." 

Philip had one more journey ere he laid down his swag 
and staff. He retraced his steps northward, resting awhile 
at Glenfield on the way to his Cave — his last visit there, I 
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think — writing verses on *Fads,' *New Year Wishes' 
and ^lUawarra Centenary' celebrations. Then he 
tramped down to Camden and on to Moss Vale where 
he rested again, writing on * Rain/ a little poem printed 
in the following pages, * Love, Come to Me Now,' * Man's 
Nothingness,' * Time's Delight,' and lines * In Memory ' 
of a departed old friend. Then he passed on to Mr. 
Fackender's farm at Unanderra, where he remained a 
few days. Here he wrote a story in verse ^ How Captain 
Short was Foimd,' — too long and too imperfect for publi- 
cation, some stanzas for the albums of his younger friends, 
and a ^ cantata ' for the centenary of lUawarra, which 
was printed in the local newspaper. 

Once more he ascended Mount Kembla and took ^ A 
Walk roimd Bulli at Night' recording his feelings in 
verse. Once more too, he bade good bye to his friends at 
Unanderra, and a fortnight after was in Parramatta, having 
written by the way an ode * to Unanderra ' printed here, 
lines on * The I's of Life,' and others to the memory of 
* Sir Henry Parkes * who had just passed away. 

V. Bkulah 

Parramatta, literally ^ head of the waters,' a few miles 
from Sydney is, next to that city, the oldest town in 
Australia. Extensively planted with oaks and English 
trees, with orchards and orangeries, and gardens of 
pleasure, the oldest ^ homes ' in the Commonwealth are 
found in its vicinity. Philip continued there some time, 
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very often going into the Cumberland Argus office, to have 
a chat with his friend Mn Button who says " every day 
he looked in to see me and it was a treat to hear the 
romantic stories of his travels through the country." 

A chat with a friend and a social pipe Philip 
thoroughly enjoyed : very little made him happy. As 
he had written — ^in an unfinished poem, * We cannot get 
all that we wish or desire ' — on his journey southward, 
from Brisbane early in 1895 : — 

^* Contentment can reign like a gem in our hours, 

Richly set with our wants and our cares ; 
Ungranted desires can be sweeter than flowers 

In our homesy in our lives, in our prayers. 
We carelessly ask, but the Giver knows why 

It is kindlier far to refuse ; 
Our ugly returns we express in a sigh 

For the love we oft daily abuse." 

During his stay in Parramatta Philip was introduced 
to the Leisure Hour Club, and he wrote some stanzas in 
honour of it. These were among the last verses which 
he composed. 

Encouraged by some of his friends out of his natural 
timidity, Philip offered a number of his best descriptive 
pieces to a Sydney publisher but without success. Mr. 
Button then kindly had a few pieces printed in pamphlet 
form and sent them on to him at Unanderra. Among 
the friends who patronised Phil, Mr. Kenneth Mackay, 
Member of the Legislative Assembly and also a poet, 
should be mentioned. 
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Soon after this he was taken ill and once more was 
offered a home in Sydney. He however obtained 
admission to Walker's hospital at Concord where he was 
very comfortable, but was not satisfied until he had pro- 
cured his discharge : he longed to get out into the wild 
Bush and there he hoped that Death would find him, 
even as he had written a few months before at Middle 
Crossing. 



"WHEN I AM GONE. 

" When I am gone, oh let my ashes be 

In peace and calm away from mortal stir ; 
Beneath the boughs of shady forest tree 
Let Nature's own be then restored to her. 

" No mourning o'er, or tears or falling sigh. 

O'er fancied thoughts that once I bathed in light, 
No clouds to hide the past when I am nigh. 
And whisper slow my last £irewell to night. 

" Oh, read my verse without its mystic veil 

In language plain, I've lived in many hearts — 
And let my words no brother here assail. 

But leave untouched their goal, if love departs. 

'* Around our homes I've brought the happy reign 
Of that true love which here is seldom known ; 
Life can be lived that mem'ries may retain 

The fragrance of the seed which. God through man has 
sown. 



< 
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*^ In deepest gloom my pen has traced for me 

Where light was brightest seen^ and wearied then. 
When want pressed hard, and left me torn but free, 
I've sought and found a rest in homes of men. 

^* I've walked alone as one adrift from all. 

Yet in communion with the heart of man, 
Reaching his soul, in duty's solemn call. 

Ere life had ebbed and closed its mortal span. 

^' O Want ! thy hands respect no state or frame. 
Thy cruel grasp with its unfeeling hold 
Is twin to Death with that all-dreaded name — 
I leave without regret thy wasted fold. 

'^ My hope leads on unto more pleasant ways, 

And faith leaps too, to touch what seemeth kind ; 
For man must live in light to know love's praise. 
And let its strength disarm and leave sin blind." 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

The end was now not far off. Feeble though he had 
become, Philip journeyed to Parramatta again ; attacks of 
severe rheumatism came upon him and, in a short time, 
— on the 5th of November 1897, — the restless soxil passed 
away to its Maker, and * Nature's Own ' was * restored to 
her.' The wearied body was laid in the Rookwood 
cemetery. Over the grave a monumental cross has been 
erected bearing his name, the dates of his birth and death, 
and these beautiful words : — 



" AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT." 



WOULD BE. 



HE BRINGETH THEM UNTO THE HAVEN WHERE THEY 
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From the tributes to Philip, published in the local 
newspapers, the following have been selected as rightly 
describing the man and his work. 



"IN MEMORIAM. 

''Exiitrtta. Poor old. Phil Lorimer ! There are few with 
any acquaintance of the back country but have come across 
him at some time or another. A gentle^ kindly old man he 
was, a deep student of nature, and a persistent traveller along 
that shadowy path which leads to Bohemia. Well connected, 
and welcome in many happy homes, he never need have 
trudged the weary plains out back. But he loved not the 
busy haunts of men. The resinous scent of the forest primeval 
had more charms for him, and so he shunned the bricks and 
mortar, and devoted himself to the salt-bush and the mulga, 
the gidya and the myall. Woolsheds and shearers' huts knew 
him well. In all he was a favourite. And now he has rolled 
up * bluey ' for the last time, and set out on that eternal trip 
— that silent journey, whose end is beyond the * Great Divide,' 
and from which none have returned. May he arrive there 
safely and in peace. Vak ! 

" I was reading my paper this morning, 

And, in turning a page of it, read, 
In a brief line or two the announcement. 

That poor Phil, the * Bush Poet,' was dead ! 
And his dreamy old £ice came before me, 

As a vision from out the dim past. 
And the thought in a moment sped o'er me. 

Our old friend knows Death's secret at last. 



i< 
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The dread secret that men of all ages 

Have in vain tried to £ithom and leam^ 
That ONE secret revealed not to sages 

Till their souls have passed over the bourne — 
Till the rushlight of life flies the body^ 

Leaving naught but the cumbersome clay^ 
Not till then is the dark curtain lifted, 

Not till then are our doubts cleared away. 



O ye men of deep learning and science, 

Philip Lorimer knows more than ye, 
Ye who grope on frail hands in the darkness 

For the light mortal eyes cannot see ; 
Ye may plan, and in vain square the circle. 

But the secret is not to be found, 
Until after the last breath is taken. 

Until earth meets with earth 'neath the ground. 



Ne'er again will he seek inspiration 

On the mountain, in valley and dell ; 
Ne'er again will he spend his vacation 

All alone in the cave he loved well. 
Feathered friends on the tree-tops may listen 

For the steps that they heard oft of yore. 
But the eye of a dead snake will glisten 

E'er the birds hear that footstep once more. 



'' Poor old Phil has at last found a haven. 

Where the Host will not frown at His guest, 
Where our joys are not brief, but eternal. 
Where the tempest-tossed spirit finds rest ; 



tt 
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But our children will yet hear the story, 
Of the singer who sang on alone, 

And who died, as in life, uncomplaining 
Beloved, honoured, and not all unknown." 

Joe Alphonso, in Truths Sydney. 



^ Philip Lorimer had a warm heart and saw all that was 
good in Nature in her naked wildness. Everything was a 
poem to him, and he never lost the opportunity of turning an 
incident into verse. Sometimes it was a cooing gentle love 
theme bursting out into a torrent of passion such as only a 
strong and deep nature could realise ; or it was a happily 
constructed ode or descriptive verse singing of the grandeur 
of Nature. The glory attendant upon the drawing aside from 
the Eastern heavens to herald the uprising of the morning sun, 
the glow in the West as the fiery orb sank peacefully to rest ; 
a bubbling brook, a roaring torrent leaping into a tremendous 
chasm, a mountain gorge, the verdure of spring, or the grizzly 
cold of winter — ^all these things to him were poems, glad or 
sad, or wild, as the mood found him. 

^ He wrote much and a great deal of it was worthy of being 
placed on record. Some few scraps from his harvest of poems 
found their way into the country newspapers ; many more 
never saw the light of day ; but nothing delighted Phil more 
than to recite by the hour his love poems and his compositions 
in praise of Nature as he found it. Still he never sought 
publicity and made no effort to bring himself before the world 
in the light of anything more than a bush poet. On the road 
he was a plain tramp— a sundowner on the wallaby with 
blackened billy and neatly rolled-up swag ; in the office of 
some country editor with his hat off, he was an enigma. . • . 

" In the country districts Phil is mourned by thousands with 
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whom he came in contact, and who recognised the worth of 
the jewel hidden beneath his rough exterior, 

** Poor Old Phil ! He chose his own course and found 
pleasure in following it to the end, content to live and enjoy 
the glories of Nature as they presented themselves to him 
in his isolation from the great busy world," — T^ AmtraBan 
Star. 



'^ Philip Lorimer was known right through this colony, 
and Queensland, and Victoria, as ^ the Australian Bush Poet/ 
^ Old Phil,' as he was called, was known to pretty well eveiy 
country newspaper office in New South Wales. His poetry, 
published in nearly all the provincial journals, secured him 
an audience that more ambitious versifiers might envy. He 
led a roaming and romantic life. When he was tired of 
hawking his poetic wares from one country town to another 
he betook himself to an exclusive cave near Bowenfels, and 
rested there for weeks, 

" We are indebted to Mr. Thomas T. Alkin of Yass, for a 
photograph of Phil taken about a year ago, from which the 
above picture is drawn.* Our correspondent says that with all 
Lorimer's eccentricities he was a good old fellow, and his 
periodical visits will be missed," — Sydney Daify Telegraph. 



* See p. 55. 
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The minor poet has his niche somewhere on the 
lower slopes of Parnassus and he may ^^ enter in at lowly 
doors ** where greater poets and philosophers do not gain 
admittance. For Lorimer there should be a place among 
the first fifty of the himdreds of versifiers who already 
have attempted to voice the spirit of the mountain ranges, 
the deep valleys, the forests and the streams, the broad 
and arid plains, — scenes of drought and flood, — ^the life 
in the township or in the back blocks, among pioneers 
and prospectors, diggers and swagmen, stockmen and 
shepherds and shearers, or in the humble homes of 
southern Ulawarras. For this reason the present writer 
could not give his verdict against the publication of this 
little volume. There may not be a large amount of 
literary merit in it ; the poetry may not be of a high 
order — whatever wit or wisdom there is in it shall not 
be silenced by word of mine. In the Anthologies of 
Australian Poetry, which may be compiled hereafter, 
space may perhaps be foimd for a stanza or two by 
Philip Durham Lorimer. 

E. A. P. 

Streatham, April 1901. 
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SONGS AND VERSES 
OF SENTIMENT AND FANCY 



THE POET'S LAY 

I'm a bird that will never be tamed, 

For my spirit is free and is proud ; 
High on mountain-tops and in the vales 

I will pour forth my heart-songs aloud. 
Either sipping the honey from wattles, 

Or else fondling the soft hand of Spring, 
I will bask in the sun's glowing colours, 

Or will flash them a&r from my wing. 
I'm a bird that will never be trammeled. 

Never sing to the worldling for gain ; 
And no power can ever coerce me 

To debase or to mar my song's strain. 

I'm a bird whose swift flight may be fitful, 

Now o'er crag, now o'er blossoming stem ; 
But my love-notes are ever the sweetest 

When I hover o'er some floral gem. 
The sweet violet's scent will entice me 

To remain where in beauty she dreams ; 
And I blend my wild notes with the music 

That oft ripples from murmuring streams. 
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I'm a bird that disdaineth to be 

In the close crowded dwellings of men ; 
My own home is where Nature is free 

In the mountains, and woodland, and glen. 
The trembling mimosa may hide me ; 

For their slumbering shadows I yearn ; 
And, with Nature's soft arms flung around me, 

I her beautiful lessons can learn. 

I'm a wild bird that welcomes the morn 

When the vapoury mists roll away. 
And with song, of the heart's gladness born, 

I rejoice in the dawning of day. 
To the sunrise I open my heart. 

Full of gratitude, rapture, and joy 
For, 'tis only in Nature I find 

Sweetest pleasure without an alloy. 

And at eve, on the sprays of the wattle, 

I watch raptly the amber clouds fold 
Like a robe round the sun at its setting. 

And then change into crimson and gold. 
And oh ! then, as the shadows fall o'er me. 

And a silence comes on, dark and long. 
With my head 'neath my tired wing I slumber. 

And quite hushed is the voice of my song. 

1890 (?). 



i 
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"SUCH IS LIFE!" 

WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN. 

" Such is life ! " Yet, ah ! how easy 
*Tis to cause a heart to sigh ! 

With those touching words to waken 
Thoughts of immortality 1 

Where the mere remembrance of them 
Torn from mind and soul, will be 

In that deep unsounding chaos 
Which is called Eternity, 

Where the past will be forgotten, 

And eternal light will rise ; 
" Such is life ! " will then be hidden 

In oblivion's dark " good-byes." 

Lovers to their maidens trembling, 

Ag6d to the young appeal. 
With the broken vow is blending — 

" Such is life ! " — come woe or weal. 

« » « « 4 
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" Such is life ! *' We often hear it 
Murmured in our careless ears ; 

Yet the phrase, so oft repeated, 
Brings to us no change in years. 

Still, oh, still, the same words linger. 
Broken accents, with a sigh. 

And the drooping heart it listens 
To the lone but human cry. 

Breaking through the wailing sorrow, 
Falling from the lips we love, 

Leaving yet a wound still deeper 
Than the pang it would remove. 

TAe last three stanzas *written at Gundagaif November 1 1, 1892. 
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GOLDEN TRESSES 

Since manhood gleamed upon my brow 

I've thought about the fair. 
Mark, maiden, what I tell thee now — 

I love thy golden hair ; 
Its graceful fall has wooed my taste. 

Untrained to fashion's art. 
Oh, let it cling about thy waist 

To shield thy spotless heart ; 
So that between the tresses fair 

A radiance bright may shine, 
And light may pierce the Summer air 

From that young face of thine ! 

i86i. 
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ONLY A VIOLET. 

Only a violet growing 

Wild 'neath the shade of a tree ; 
Only a violet drooping, 

Hiding its beauty from thee. 

Caressed by the blush of the morn, 

Kissed by the lips of the day, 
Queen of the flowerets born, 

Wreathing the chaplets of May. 

Only a heart ever sighing. 

Drooping its song with the eve ; 

Only a heart ever pining. 

One that could never deceive. 

Leaving to sorrow and darkness 

Beautiful chaplets of May ; 
Softly the breathings of beauty 

Die with the glory of day. 

1868. 



/ 
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THOSE HAPPY HOURS 

Hours of rapture come upon us 

Full of Heav'nljr thoughts sublime ; 
Happy moments, foretastes only 

Of a bliss unknown to time. 
As at night the vivid lightning 

Flashes o'er the meadow-stream, 
For the moment, sleeping daisies 

Lift their faces to the gleam ; 
So, when Heaven's open windows 

Bring to us a brighter ray, 
Deep delights of happy glimpses 

Cheer us onward in life's day. 
Hours of gladness, ever welcome. 

Coming 'tween the clouds of sin. 
Day's restorer in the night hour. 

Here's my heart : oh I stay within 1 

Hours of rapture, when Joy's waters 
Flow from hidden wells of song, 

Bearing joys like early blossoms 
Cheering, leading man along. 

B 
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Oh ! when Nature's life encircles, 

With a rich and golden frame, 
All our hours of treasured gladness 

(Days without these have no name) ; 
Far they seem in Life's past vision, 

Pathways we have often trod, 
And we see, on looking closer, 

There the loving hand of God, 
Telling us these isles of pleasure 

Come between the clouds of sin. 
And these short and sunny moments 

Lead to peace and joy within. 

1868. 
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THE ROSE 

Oh ! give me that beautiful Rose, 

So lovely and tender of hue ; 
Morning's blush on its soft bosom grows, 

And 'tis gemmed with the exquisite dew. 

Ah ! give me that beautiful Rose, 

Its glory and grace are divine ; 
To my fancy its petals disclose 

Smiles of Love which remind me of thine, 

I give thee the beautiful Rose, 
Delight of the dawn ! it is thine ; 

The fragrance its petals enclose 
Is an emblem of Love that is mine ! 

1868. 
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THE FALLEN FLOWER 

Tell me. Beauty, why thou'rt fallen, 

Cast from off a fairy throne. 
Stripped of all thy grace and sweetness, 

And thy golden glory flown ? 

Was it some blast cold and bitter 
That deprived thee of thy sway — 

Hastening in its cruel anger 
All thy charms to fell decay ? 

Was it in a darksome moment 
That there came a deadly blight, 

Withering thy softest leaflets 

On some wild, unhappy night ? — 

And when morning broke in gladness 

Over forest, vale, and wing. 
There was left within thy bosom 

Love unfaithftil, with its sting ? 

WaUumbiUay November^ 1868. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

* 

O SWEET Remembrance, only boon 
To closing eve, to pleasant noon : 
The only gleam of faded light, 
Unsoiled by death's decaying blight ; 
The last of life in life retained, — 
Love's bright and holy flame unstained. 
Earth's trembling joys when shadows bring 
The night of death and life takes wing. 
When all in sadness leave me here. 
And sight is dimmed by sorrow's tear, 
A stranger thro' this world to roam. 
Without a friend, without a home : 
No breast to swell devotion's sigh ; 
No lips to say the last " Good-bye " ; 
No hand to comfort me in death. 
And fondly ease my labouring breath ; 
No heart to clasp me to its breast. 
And make me feel in dying blest j — 
Then, sweet Remembrance, haste to me. 
For in that hour I'll cling to thee. 
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I'll leave on sorrow's page below 

A smile to fade 'neath hope's bright glow ; 

A ray to vanish in the hour 

When death has robbed thee of thy power, 

And left thee but some nameless clay 

To cover o'er in death's decay. 

Thomson River, 1868. 



( n ) 



BROKEN VOWS 

WRITTEN BY REQUEST FOR A YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

Since thy vows to me are brokeni 

And a cloud is passing o'er 
The life which thou didst cherish once, 

The life I know no more. 

*Tis darkness now to be with thee, 
Life's brightness has all flown. 

Go, with the legions of thy sex, 
And leave me here alone ! 

Alone ! ah, yes, alone ! to feel 

Some vow unbroken, may 
Like one bright stream of lightning, break 

The darkness of to-day. 

Alone 'tis better far to be 
Than fondled in thine arms ; 

A poison rankles in thy breast. 
Though hidden by thy charms. 
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Fll leave thee in his treach'rous anns. 

Unmanly it may be, 
But promise thee that I forgive 

Thy strange inconstancy. 

Thy tears ! why, let them fall like rain. 

Such faithless tears are thine : 
But when thou need'st another's tears, 

Thou must not ask for mine I 

Sluiemlandy 1868. 






'Tis true another claims thy heart, 

And brings thee present joy ; 
But can those raptures of the Past I 

Its memory destroy ? 
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IN MEMORIAM : M. A. U. D. 

'Tis o'er, and though the vision's fled, 

I still can feel a silent bliss 
Borne from the regions of the dead, 
The pathos of a dying kiss. 

For years I longed to feel with thee 
One happy thrill, had time but given 

An hour of that fine ecstasy 

That antedates a lover's heaven ! 

More bravely could I then have borne 
This weight of sorrow on my brow ! 

Less deep the trace of time had worn 
Where grief has left its shadow now. 

In years when yet the Summer's breath 
Our hearts enthroned in one glad hour. 

How oft my soul, unfearing death. 
Showed forth to thee its noblest power ! 
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With thee — in presence of our God ! 

'Tis o'er ; and all I loved is here ; 
Boiigh, with the blossom 'neatb the sod 

Deep in the grave, where yet no tear 

Can ease the anguish of the mind ; 

Ah ! why did beauty, all forlorn, 
Appear ia loveliness refined, 

To cease when life had passed its morn ? 

Her mortal dust is laid in earth. 
But she I loved cannot decay ; 

Her beauty real in Heaven had birth, 
Though her pure form is turned to clay. 

But clasped unto her virgin breast 
She holds the white rose of my love ; 

And, though in darkness she must rest. 
We both shall see that flower above ! 

In faith and meekness Death she met ; 

The pureness of her beauty gave 
A radiance round her memory yet. 

That lights the darkness of the grave ! 

1869. 
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THE FIRST BLIGHT IN LIFE 

m 

Give me back, O Lifci the sunshine 

Of mine earlier days, 
When with morn my soul went forth to 

Toil for empty praise ! 
Hope then gathered garments regal, 

Lifted high my crest ; 
Oh, what splendid visions opened 

In my hours of rest ! 

Not a cloud disturbed the heavens 

In those hours of calm ; 
Then, indeed, I fondly fancied 

I should win the palm. 
Round my heart were flowers of promise : 

Fruit should follow bloom ; 
Every day they seemed to ripen : 

Who would think of doom ? 

Nature, bringing showers of rapture, 

Led me by the hand. 
Song came from her lips in magic 

I could understand. 
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All the valleys rang with gladness, 
And each mountain height ; 

Ah ! those days they never brought me 
Disappointment's blight. 

Lilies bright, and waratahs, 
. Wreathed as fancy taught ; 
Ev*ry smile of Love was crowned, 

'And each treasured thought. 
Every day arose in glory. 

Gleamed through beauty's eyes, 
Till the western clouds at evening 

Hid the wondrous skies. 

- But one morning rose I early, 
Flowers to see unfold, 
As I often had before, their 
r Leaves of pink and gold. 

But some ruthless blight had fallen. 

And it brought a spell ; 
From that moment on my spirit 
Sorrow darkly fell. 

Rills and brooklets ceased their music, 

Ripples all were calm. 
Half their beauty seemed to vanish. 

Ended was their psalm. 
In my heart I gazed with horror. 

It was robed in black ; 
From my spirit went out something 

Never to come back. 
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From my harp, howe'er I tuned it, 

Notes of grief arose ; 
And the birds were starded round me 

From their sweet repose. 
JPast the withering leaves descended. 

Nature gave a sigh ; 
And, alas 1 I knew the reason-^ 

'Twas that Love can die 1 

» 
One sweet bird with broken wing had 

Fallen at my side ; 
Though the morn before, its bosom 

Unto love replied. 
Now, not hearing sweet responses. 

Bruised upon the clay. 
There it died, all lone and mafeless 

As Love died that day ! 

to 

Early hours came back in sorrow. 

Naught from me could chase 9 
For I saw in mournful vision 

One remembered face. 
Never more for me was gladness — 

All was grief and care \ 
In the dust lay Love's sweet blossom, 

And my heart was there I 

1869. 
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I CANNOT SING, MY LOVE, TO-DAY 

1 CANNOT sing, my love, to-day, 

There is a darkness o'er 
The vision of my spirit, which 

I ne*er have felt before. 
As flowerets droop 'neath Autumn's breath 

Or pine 'neath Summer's shower, 
My soul is silent — voiceless now. 

Oh ! Where's its youthful power ? 

'Twas with the morn, love, darkness fled, 

Night's dream of grief was o'er ; 
A cloud may linger o'er thy path. 

And bring thee joy once more ; 
But with the day, love, it will flee. 

Life has its ruthless shower ; 
'Twill leave a pleasantness on thee, 

As on the Spring-tide flower. 

I cannot sing, my love, to-day. 
My lyre has slackened string ; 

Old age is creeping o'er me now, 
And past is life's glad Spring. 
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And oh ! my Altering notes are choked 

With love's impassioned sighs ; 
While tears of sadness— oh ! those tears, 

They dim my failing eyes. 

'Tis Winter, love — the forest wild 

Lists to the mournful breeze ; 
No more, no more the blackbird sings 

Among the leafless trees ; 
But ever through the glist'ning boughs, 

On memory's golden wing, 
I hear the echo of his song. 

Sweet echo of the Spring. 

So with thy voice at evening still. 

My fancy hears it yet : 
The golden tone of Summer now 

I never can forget. 
Borne on the breeze of Winter, when 

All round is chill and grey : 
Through leafless boughs Til listen for 

The echo of thy lay. 

fSl/norey, December 12, 1869. 
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THE CARTE-DE-VISITE 

When years have left their lasting trace 

Of sorrow on my brow, 
And 'neath accumulating cares 

My spirit has to bow, — 
Then take this carte, and oh ! forget 

Me in my troubled hour, 
And smile on it as once thou didst. 

When smiles indeed had power. 

We've parted — ^yet as friends we meet, 

And love encircles still 
Thy brow with wreaths of loveliness, 

With charms that come at will. 
The chain is broken — yet the spell 

Of brightest visions flown 
Rests on my bosom in my dreams, 

And leaves thee there alone $ 
While Midnight, in her silent hour, 

With dreams enshrouding me. 
Hastes on their wings to lighten grief 

And gladden memory. 

Sydney y December 15, 1870. 
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FOUR DARK THOUGHTS 

At Morn, when first the light of day 

Dispels the clouds of night, 
And Beauty in her sweet array 

Of dew-drops sparkles bright ; 
When fairest tints of loveliness 

Burst forth in fragrant bloonii — 
I wander then to scatter, love, 

Their beauty o'er thy tomb. 

At Noon, when Time a quiet brings 

To ease the troubled brow. 
And Nature breathes a living smile 

Upon each flowVy bough. 
And everywhere the warbling birds 

Have ceased their morning song, — 
Then for the echo of thy voice 

I listen — ^listen long. 

At Twilight — when we met in love, 
And breathed our vows in tears — 

Our only joy it seem'd on earth 
We wished to last for years ; 

F 
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The shades still cast their silent charms, 

But, oh I they left no spell, 
A dreary hour the twilight now ; 

The hour we lovM so well. 

At Midnight, in a sleepless hour. 

My soul doth flee from me, 
And flutters o'er thy tomb to pass 

A blissful hour with thee. 
And oh ! the stillness of thy rest 

Stays memory on its wing, 
-And sorrow for a while doth lose 

Death's sharp and bitter sting. 

Oh, give me all remembrance brings, 

I ask no more of Fate, 
Rich laden on the wings of love. 

To bless my low estate. 
Then to the earth, love, I will sink, 

When years have breathed on me 
The memory of gladness past, 

A link — death-linked to thee. 

January y 1871. 
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THE EMPTY CRADLE 

Lay it aside ; to-day a shadow fell 
Upon our little darling resting there. 
And now the sunbeams find the cradle bare 

Where all our hopes did dwell. 

Lay it aside ; our griePs enough to break 
Love's heart : to look upon that shrine — 
Our girlie's face — ^I see it now in thine ; 

A phantom likeness take. 

Lay it aside ; our souls can find no rest 

While those white curtains have no laughing eyes 
That came — and fled away with summer skies, 

By them to be caressed. 

Lay it aside — and let our memories be 

Still pleasant with our baby's winning ways, 
When with its smiles it joined us in our praise, 

And life was melody. 
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Lay it aside — ah, no ! let it have place, 

That when our troubles darken most the night, 
This little cot may then reflect some light 

As from our darling's fece ! 

Murrumburrahy January 7, 187 1. 
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SWEET DREAMS 

In dreams, when loving spirits meet. 
Grief makes the life we live more sweet 

On memory's golden wing. 
Some changeless scene, in nobler power, 
Gleams 'neath the shade of sorrow's hour 

Unconscious of its sting ; 
And rajrs, sweet rays of pleasure cheer, 
And compensate for sorrow's tear. 

Just as the lightning's vivid gleam 
At midnight lends a golden beam 

Revealing many a flower ; 
Bright tints of loveliness display 
Sweet joys in each, a mingling ray 

Of beauty in its power. 
Bright smiles on fleeting glances brought 
In dreams by fondest Fancy wrought. 

Sydney f June 6, 1871. 
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IN MEMORY OF S. S. 

Oh I why with the leaves love ? why, why mingle 
there 

In coldness, the last of thy beautiful bloom i 
Qh ! why to the earth love ; though midst our despair 

Thy love leaves a sweetness to solace our gloom ; 

To rest on a bosom, whose breast knows no sigh. 
And leave us in sadness and sorrow to weep ; 

Oh ! why among leaves love ? — Oh ! why there to 
lie ?— 
To find in their silence, a hush for thy sleep. 

Sydney f June, 1871. 
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I KNEW A FLOW'RET ONCE 

I KNEW a flow'ret once, with slender stem, 

That waved and tossed its tiny head 
Before each summer's breeze with tender smiles, 

And with each smile a fragrance shed. 

And in a meadow by a stream it grew, 
And joy — the birth of beauty — there 

Had crownM, and in this fond retreat the hand 
Of Nature seemed to guard the fair. 

Close to the rill the sound of waters fell. 
Like music on the summer evening air. 

And on the stream of time the flow'ret breathed 
Its sweetest notes to mingle there. 

But soon some ruthless hand had plucked the flower, 

And in a ruby glass how bright 
Its colours seem'd, 'midst sparkling gems, to shine 

In halls of revelry at night ! 
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But oh ! how soon the shade of death came o'er, 
And rested on the flow'ret's bloom ! 

All leafless then it fell upon the ground, 
Disrobed of beauty in its doom. 

A still, soft voice in silence then I heard, 

From quiv'ring lips the accents fell. 
Low, sorrowing grief and plaintive sobs with tears. 

Stole o'er my heart from fiuicy's cell. 

And beauty then, on glittering wings, had left 
The flow*ret*s withering leaves to mourn. 

And trodden underfoot, there scentless lay. 
The meadow's brightest hope forlorn. 

Sydney, July 7, 1871. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG GIRL, 
WHO DIED FRIENDLESS IN THE BUSH 

Oh, thou whom Beauty called its own, 
And nursed with fondest care ; 

Yet tasted from thine infant years 
The darkness of despair. 

The golden morn of life a wreath 

Had placed upon thy brow, 
While buds and blossoms opened wide 

And lingered on their bough. 

Has death removed thee in thy noon. 

And left thee nameless here. 
That all thy last of beauty may 

Depart without a tear. 

Without some kindred spirit's love 

To swell emotion's sigh. 
And, ere those lips had closed in sleep, 

To lisp the last " Good-bye " ? 
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Has Death enwrapt thee in his arms, 

And left thee to beguile, 
By beautjr's last bewildering glance, 

Life's soft and heavenly smile ? — 

That breathless hour, when darkness chills. 

And marks with eager haste 
The last faint tints of loveliness. 

The first of ruined waste i 

Or, after darkness of the night, 
Through storm and bitter sighs, 

Has daylight brought thee some relief, 
And lingered in those eyes ? 

My fancy paints thy living soul, 

Soft staying in its flight. 
Reluctant winging on its course. 

And longing for the light. 

And light will come, and with it life, 

And thou wilt live to see 
The bliss of happiness unrolled 

Throughout eternity. 

Sydney^ July 19, 1871, 
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I'LL FLY AWAY WITH THEE 

I'll fly away with thee to yonder mountain vale, 
And 'mong the flowVets wild FlI whisper thee love's tale, 
And in the ev'ning air we'll raise our joyful lay, 
And 'mid the forest flowers we'll close the summer's day. 
With thee alone I'll wander, and with full joy I'll sup 
Sweet draughts of nectar from thy lips' pure ruby cup. 
And bright thy smiles will linger, like gems upon our way, 
A stream of beauty, yes ! within a golden ray. 

The mountain peaks will listen, peering thro' the gloom. 
And twinkling stars will peep above their hoary plume, 
And Nature in her might will sleep in ebon space, 
While Beauty in her gladness will beam from thy sweet 

face, 
And angel-guards of virtue shall hover round thy breast 
Swelling with deep emotion, and watching o'er thy rest : 
Within mine arms I'll clasp thee in thy sleeping hour ; 
And may our Father's presence bless my gentle flower. 

Sydney^ July 27, 1871. 
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I LOVE THY SMILES— BUT OH! THY 

TEARS 1 

I LOVE thy smiles — but oh ! thy tears, 

They swell devotion's sigh, 
And bind thee closer to my heart 

With an eternal tie. 
They ^1 — but oh ! they linger on 

My breast with sweet embrace. 
Till one by one they disappear, 

And leave their resting-place. 
Like dew-drops in the morn they fall, 

And leave the bud to shed 
A smile of blushing loveliness 

O'er Beauty's leaves outsjiread. 



I love thy smiles — but oh I thine eyes 
When sorrow's tear-drops flow. 

They glisten in the darken'd hour 
Like snow-drops in the snow ; 
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Though chilled by winter's storm, they peep, 

And ever fondly bring 
A ray of Summer's joy untinged, 

A brightness of the Spring. 
When clouds our path have overcast. 

And life is full of sighs, 
Oh ! like the snow-drop give to me 

The beauty of thine eyes. 

Sydney^ August 6, 1871. 
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THE OCEAN OF LIFE 

FvB sailed o'er the Ocean of Life, 

Seen its smiles and its frowns in all forms ; 

Now fondly caressing sweet joys, 
Then wrestling with terrible storms. 

Alone on Life's billows IVe sped — 
Now dashing along with the spray, 

Now high on its crest Fve been borne ; 
Then plunged in its depths in dismay. 

For only an instant I rose. 

To breathe o*er the rough waves of Life, 
Then into its foam have been hurled — 

Amidst breakers and whirlpools of strife. 

In fathomless depths I have plunged. 
And breathless awaited my doom, 

But have scorned to give way to despair, 
Though the Ocean itself were my tomb. 

Sydney^July 28, 1871. 
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I WILL LEAVE THEE IN THE SWEETNESS 



I HAVE clasped thee to my bosom, 
And have heard the last *^ Good-bye 

Make thee shudder in thy fondness 
And heave emotion's sigh ; 
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And methinks I heard thee whisper, 
When I took my parting kiss, 

That ere long our cup of joy 
Would overflow with bliss. 

And to God, our great Creator, 

I then lifted up my face. 
And I prayed that He would keep thee 

Within His fond embrace. 

And as my lips were trembling 
When my utt*rance lost its power, 

I then felt the pang of parting 
In the shadow of that hour. 
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I will leave thee in the sweetness 
Of the Summer's breath to dream, 

In the splendour of thy beauty, 
There beside the meadow's stream. 

In thy hand I'll place a flow'ret, 
Anct tho' fading it may seem, 

Still perchance its very beauty 
Will commingle with thy dream. 

As I softly pass before thee 
I will fondly look on thee ; 

And I know thy hands devoted 
Will place a wreath on me. 



1871. 
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THE HAWTHORN 

This the Hawthorn, flower of May, 

Purest emblem of the Spring : 
With the breath of love it tells thee 

Of the pleasures simbeams bring. 
When its fragrance in thy bosom 

Thrills thee with its magic power, 
Life becomes a dream of Heaven — 

Ecstasy thy spirit's dower. 
Yes ! my Jane, the Summer flowerets 

Bear no bloom so sweet as this ; 
For its beauty and its fragrance 

Surely tell of future bliss. 
Thy delight has never wandered 

O'er Britannia's meadows green. 
Where this wild flower sweetly wreathing 

Breathes so gently o'er the scene, 
And to evening air imparteth 

All its sweetness, all its worth, 
And the breezes bear its incense 

O'er the beauty of the earth. 

G 
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And I tell thee that this fragrance, 
With its rich and lovely kiss, 

Upward soars away to heaven, 
Leaving there the Spring-tide bliss. 

This the Hawthorn, flower of May, 

Wafting here its loveliness ; 
Give it now thy sweet embraces — 

And thy sheltering tenderness. 
Think not that its power has vanished — 

Thoughts like these unworthy seem : 
Thy Creator's hand is even 

With the flow'ret in its dream. 
And, my Jane, that Hand is with thee 

When the fragrance scatters here. 
Sweetness of the Spring-tide beauty. 

All that bloomed within a year, 
Still I see the bough and blossom. 

Hues that fade not come at will. 
And my memory now can bring me 

All the blossoms blooming still, 
And the blackbird's warbling sonnet 

Tones still clear in melody. 
On the wing of fond remembrance. 

Through those boughs still come to me. 
And I tell thee that the Hawthorn 

Which so scents the fields to-day. 
Long will live, for Heav'n has crowned it- 
Crowned it as the Queen of May. 
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This the Hawthorn, flow'r of May, 

Breathing here its softest breath, 
In the woodland bower it blossomed : 

In that bower it knew not death. 
For though man has torn its splendour 

From the pleasure of the glade, 
Still its hues are lovely, lovely ! 

And they cannot, cannot fade. 
And, my Jane, its fragrance living. 

Flees to thee — ^to thine embrace : 
Bringing thee a smile to linger 

O'er the beauty of thy face ; 
Resting there with spirit, longing. 

Longing to ascend the sky. 
And reluctant now to leave thee. 

And to kiss the last " Good-bye." 
In the Spring-tide crown it glittered 

Foremost in its bright array : 
Kow, my Jane, it hastes to crown thee 

As the sweetest Queen of May. 

Sydneyy 1871. 
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GOOD-BYE ! 

'Tis a word so full of beauty 

And so touching to the heart ; 
'Tis a word so full of meaning, 

That without it who would part ? 

Clasping hands in truest friendship, 

Lips which tremble with a sigh, 
Cease their faltering tones, expressing 

All their sweetness in "Good-bye ! ** 

'Tis a word so full of beauty 

In our sunshine, in our gloom ; 
*Tis a word so constant — ^near us 

From the cradle to the tomb ! 

*Tis the sweetness of remembrance 

As the blossoms droop and die. 
For they leave behind, in fading. 

All their beauty in " Good-bye ! " 

Sydney^ 1871. 
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THY HAND 

Wrest thou not the sweet remembrance,-^ 

The loving tender pressure of that hand, j 

O ruthless Time, 
When innocence with blushing beauty gave 
With it the power of woman to conunand 
All thoughts sublime. 
How beautiftdly telling, ^ 

When maiden thoughts are dwelling, 
Unmingled with deceit. 
Deep in a bosom sweet ! « 

When friendship with' a grasp more firmly pressed. 
Firmer its clasp, more faithful to the heart 
Its pulses ran ; 
When words fell voiceless, silence deemed it best. 
Only a gesture, kindlier to impart 

Its power o*er man. 
Rich is thy bosom's love, 
Pure as dew from heaven above. 
True is that hand of thine. 
When fondly clasped in mine. 
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In joy or sadness, with soft smilings bland. 
How sweet the pressure of thy loving hand, 

Guiding aright. 
When sunshine light upon our pathway threw, 
Or when life's billows broke upon the strand 

In starless night. 
Only a clasp was telling 
Where holier thoughts were swelling. 

Soaring above 

To reach eternal love. 

In morning, noon, and at life's mournful close, 
When age casts on the brow those warning snows, 

Youth's beauty fled. 
With it the dimpled cheek and golden tress, 
Each lost its charm. Ah, no ! they are not less 

To memory wed. 
Only thy hand remaining. 
Its priceless worth retaining, 

To speak in deathless strain, 

" We yet shall meet again 1 " 

Sydney^ 1882. 
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OUR MOTHER'S FACE 

When, in childhood's happy playtime. 

Innocence upon each brow, 
We would linger in our gambols. 

Asking, Where is mother now ? 
How our speaking eyes would glisten. 

When we saw, with lovely grace. 
Peeping through the window curtains. 

Glimpses of our Mother's iace I 

When, in manhood's weary hardships, 

Separation broke up ^^ home," 
And " her boy " was madly driven 

Careless o'er life's ocean foam. 
Did we not then fondly treasure. 

Lockets in our firm embrace ? 
For within we daily gathered 

Loving smiles from Mother's face. 

When the black-edged mourning letter 
Told us we should never more 

See on earth that precious loved one. 
Who had entered Heaven's door. 
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Did we not then, inward looking. 
See through Heaven's tender grace, 

Beautifid and young and holy, 
Smiling yet — a Mother's &ce ? 

Oh, how quickly some bright vision 

Is produced by song or thought. 
When some strain is heard or spoken, 

With undying memories fraught ! 
Then, in splendour, noble moments 

Bring to us a Heav'nly trace. 
Still unfading, still endearing. 

Truly fidr — a Mother's face. 

Long remembered cherished years 

Still are read in her fond eyes ; 
And to us that soul appears. 

Dearest of all earth's ties. 
Ever thro' the changefiil seasons, 

Hold we nearest to our breast. 
Memories which love bequeathed us 

And which now in Heaven rest. 



EaUarat^ 1886. 
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FRQM HIGHEST HEIGHTS 

I HOLD that from a mountain^range 

The vales are better seen, 
And oft we may be much too near 

The joys we love to glean. 
But higher paths and nobler aims 

Cast petty troubles out, 
Though in the valleys, looking up, 

Qur skill to climb we doubt. 

And just as loveliness is seen 

From heights on glades below 
When flow'rets bend o'er torrents hushed 

Where silent rivers flow, 
So can the valley's voice be heard, 

And clearer is its tone 
For him who on the mountain stands, 

Though wild winds round him moan* 

In aspiration we complete 

The highest work of God j 
Life upwards only can reveal 

The soul within the clod ; 
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\ Then from above to us descends, 

^ As manna once of old, 

The Love divine that when thus sought 
The spirit will enfold. 

Herein has high conception best 
With simple touch refined 

The broken sob, the cry of sin, 
The anguish of the mind ; 

That when a human heart repents, 
! Jehovah's love looks down. 

And lo ! repentance, if sincere, 
Receives a golden crown. 
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THE LILY 

Oh ! what thoughts the opening lily 

Brings to me of Heavenly power ; 
Simple, modest, humble, lowly, 

Drooping soft this tender flower ! 
Lo ! it stayed our Saviour's footsteps. 

He who robed it in its grace ; 
He who spoke the words that gave it 

In our hearts a lasting place. 

Ever graceful, ever bowing. 

In its lowliness of birth. 
Still unfolding snow-white buddings. 

Purest of their hues on earth ; 
In the shadows of the gloaming 

Still its loveliness we find, 
And how often has its beauty 

Showered peace upon the mind ! 

Gently mingling in its breathings 
Hallowed incense of the vale ; 



> 
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Waving, with unbounded sweetness, 
To the meadow's Summer gale : 

And when light is waning faintly, 
Folding in its leaves the sigh, 

Only uttered once by beauty, 
In her parting last Good-bye ! 



BaBarat, Septmber ii, i886w 
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THE REAPER STOOD BY 

A BEAUTIFUL face ; 
'Twas lit by the op'ning morn, 
Ranging her tresses since dawn. 
Alone by the deep waters strayed 
The steps of this beautiful maid 

In youth's early grace. 

The reaper stood by 
With his silver locks flowing, 
Ready his scythe for mowing 

As he stooped to sigh. 
And the storm-winds fleeing along 
Sang in her ears their wonderful song 

In grandest majesty. 

Then Jehovah's hand 
To the reaper waved the sign, 
And the beautiful — divine, 

Died upon the sand. 
And the noise of the waters that fell 
Ever sounded a sad Farewell ; 

Life briefly spanned. 

Ballarat, December 31, 1886. 
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THY VIOLET EYES 

Come on morning's wing to me, 

Come on rippling waves of song, * 
Come with spreading tints of gold — 

Love is weary, waiting long. 
Come with morning's virgin blush, 

Soft on purple-shrouded skies ; 
Come, my darling, when the dawn 

Peepeth through thy violet eyes. 

Come arrayed with summer flowers ; 

Let the lilies gird thy face, 
Fringed with true forget-me-nots, 

Be thy beauty and thy grace. 
Come on morning's softest breath. 

Wreathed with lustre from the skies j 
Come, my darling, when the dawn 

Gleameth through thy violet eyes. . 

Now in robes of ruby brightness. 
Come ! thy graceftd form disclose ; 
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Bring to light the shelter wherein 

Beauty sought and found repose* 
Come when wak'ning forests sing, 

Come when opening flowers arise ; 
Come, my darling, when the dawn 

Beameth through thy violet eyes. 

WaUendbeen^ August ii, 1887. 
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LOVFS AWAKENING 

Give me now thy morning blushes, 

Tender be thy fond embrace. 
Let the beauty now entrance me 

Of thy young and lovely face ! 
Like the dewdrop of the dawning, 

Be as pure and Rill of light ; 
Like the rosebud underneath it, 

Be as beautiful to sight I 

Let no rising cloud alarm us. 

Be to each a treasure true ; 
Love is ever bound the strongest 

When 'tis pledged 'neath skies of blue ! 
Waking, I have found beside me 

Thee a pearl of purest ray j 
Be thou now and ever, darling. 

My fair guide through life's dark day ! 

Gumn Gumin, July 3, i888. 
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GERTRUDE 

I KNOW a soul divinely fair, 

Of beauty pure and bright ; 
The darkest shadows cannot hide 

Her virgin feet in night. 
She strays on cliffs, where ocean's waves 

Beat on the rocks below ; 
A creature tall, of stately form, 

In robes as white as snow. 



Her eyes, to those who know her well. 

Are fiill of music glad ; 
Around her spreads a heavenly light. 

Like one divinely clad. 
And walking far abroad from all, 

I in her features trace 
The beauty of the soul within, 

Which shines from out her face ! 

H 
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The breathings of the morning's joy 

Chime to her beating heart, 
And bring that soft aeolian touch 

Beyond all Music's art. 
And nestling in her bosom warm, 

The lights of Love arisen 
With lustre splendid, rich, and pure, 

From her sweet hazel eyes 1 

Her voice, when amber-clouded streaks 

Bar day's receding sun. 
And twilight with half-closed eyes 

Proclaims the day is done. 
Is gently borne in silver tones 

Through many a leafy dell. 
On Zephyr's wings when Wattle birds 

Sleep songless on the fell. 

Then comes on me her power of soul 

In song fresh from the springs 
Of her pure heart, responsive to 

The joy a lover brings 5 
When gazing on night's brilliant arch. 

With starry lights aglow, 
I see her &ce — alas for me. 

She slxmibers on below ! 

September 15, 1888. 
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THE OPENING OF THE BUD 

Her dreams were like the sunset's fleecy cloud, 

Changing from gold to purple tints, then grey ; 
A splendour in the western sky, and proud 

Of the past beauty of another day. 
A pearl slept near her bosom : one could trace 

Just in the little darling resting there 
Familiar outlines of her mother's face. 

The budding of the bough unmarked by care. 

The tiny child that opened her blue eyes 

Lit up the dreamland of her mother's sleep, 
Softening the lustre of the midnight skies 

Upon the billows of life's ocean deep. 
Thought flashed upon the newborn mind apace ; 

She left a kiss upon her mother's brow ; 
A deep glow dawned upon that infant face^ 

And thus the rosebud opened on its bough ! 

RocAestfTy Fictaria, November 30, 1888. 
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LOVFS CONSTANCY 

Gently in thy bosom bear 

One fond wish expressed by me, 
Welling up from depths of care 

Only uttered unto thee ! 
Ever when the purple dawn 

Scatters roses on thy way, 
Think, my darling, of the morn 

When I whispered, " Love, to-day 

Be thou mine own. " 

Softly doth the ev'ning*s shade 

Hide all beauty from our eyes ; 
All of loveliness must &de, 

Till the light of morn arise ! 
And in pleasure or in woe, 

If there is no guiding light. 
Look, beloved, from below ; 

Unto heaven's purple height ; 

GoD*s radiant Throne. 

Bowna, near Albury^ April ^^ 1889. 
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HEAR ME, O NIGHT! 

Hear me, O Night ! take back the dream ! 

'Tis all too bright for me; 
I would a radiant cloud should hide 

Such hallowed majesty : 
Within thy folds of silent hours, 
Where all is peace and calm, 
Let Mem'ry in her faithful trust 
Such loveliness embalm : 
Take back the dream, 
Too bright its beam ! 
'Tis all too fair for me ; 
Let Mem'ry cling 
On day's soft wing. 
To charms that dwell with thee. 

Hear me, O Night I take back the dream I 

The treasure is thy pearl ; 
Another sun than ours must seek 

Such beauty to unfurl : 
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Be thou the keeper of the gem 
Locked in thy starry breast. 
Where Mem'ry can, in love, enshrine 
The jewel in its rest : 
Let Love repose, 
A folded rose. 
Among the sleeping flowers ; 
Be thine, O Night, 
With silv'ry light. 
To robe life's dreaming horns. 

Gulgong, August z, x88^ 
Set to Music by Mr. J. M. Ste<uens, May, 1893. 
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THE LAST GIFT 

Take this flower, and when I leave thee. 

Dwell upon its hues divine, 
Nearest to thy heart then press it, 

'Tis a gift from mine to thine. 
Yes, I plucked it, love, this morning, 

Ere the Earth could dry her tears, 
Falling like the hopes of mortals 

In that hour when death appears ! 

Let the gift be ever cherished. 

As some treasured glory fled ; 
Let our sacred love be written 

On its leaves when I am dead. 
Better friend comes not between us 

Than the flower I culled in bloom ; 
Daily let its memory rest, love. 

On my heart within the tomb ! 

Srfmoury Vlctmia^ January 8, l890» 
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LOVE UNSPOKEN 

Think not the less of me, though yet unspoken 
Is that true love I fondly bear to thee ; 

Thou art so happy, that I shrink from hoping 
That thou wouldst ever dream of loving me ! 

To link thy lot with mine, would be to sever 
Thy golden intercourse with Heaven's throng ; 

To dwell with me — too much to even hope for : 
Enough I hear and love thy voice of song. 

To ask thee for thy heart — no, I will linger ! 

I love thee still in all thy perfect bliss ; 
I love thee in the shrine of love so secret 

There I can give thy name my chastest kiss. 

Thine every act I ever- dwell on fondly ; 

For thy simplicity is all divine. 
Long as my pulses run, I dare not venture 

To let ooe throb of pain come forth from thine. 
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Mourn not the loss of me — my hours are happy, 
As now in life they watch thy hallowed lot ; 

Man's love can still be great, though all unspoken 
Its fond devotedness which slumbers not. 

CmgOMy CastUreagk River , April ly, 1890. 
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ROSE 

Set in my heart's most hallowed spot, 

Is one dear name ; 
With Love*s sweet, true forget-me-not^ 

In Spring it came, 
Seeking just a quiet rest 
On some loving darling's breast. 
Ah ! who's to blame i 

On morning's wing it came to me. 

With fragrance sweet. 
Kissed by some early zephyrs free. 

Where breezes meet. 
With a chastened sound it fell, 
Grently where life's love-songs dwell. 

My heart to greet. 

I would not see it fading there. 

Untried its power j 
Spring rains should nourish it with care. 

For one blest hour. 
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Hidden from a world of sin, 
Beauty's soul still rested in 
That op'ning flower. 

What though life's changes harshly bring 

To Love, fell foes ; 
And hopes to which once I would cling 

Melted like snows — 
If one bright gleam in mem'ry still 
Brings unto me thy love at will — ^ 

Thou beauteous Rose ! 

hevereUf New England^ June 7, 189a 
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SISTERS 

Somebody's darling weeping, 

Out in the cold and the rain, 
Bitterly sobbing and sighing 

To be in her home again ; ; 

At home for shelter and love — 

The night has none of that here ; 
The wind is mocking her sighs, .1 

And there is nobody near. 

Somebody's love is singing — 

Bright is the light in the room ; 
She is gay in her pleasures, 

In her eyes you see not the gloom — 
The gloom that tarries without 

Dark o'er her sister there ; 
What matter in song or in verse, 

The weight of a sister's care ? 

Somebody lies in the street ; 
The dawning is breaking, when 
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A mother and babe are feund 

Dead by the toilers of men. 
Nobody cares to know it, 

That story is now too old ; 
The hearts that stay to listen 

Sink back in their bosoms cold. 

Somebody sits in her pew, 

Golden the hues of her fan ; 
Love is the theme of the text, 

And she's a darling of man. 
There in the house, of her God 

Her lips are extolling His praise ; 
What if her sister be dead — 

How will that darken her days ? 

HTaUindbein, 
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THE HAND OF GOD 

What though grief is heavy to bear, 

And briars our pathway fill. 
And disappointments ever seem 

Our very hearts to chill ; 
The dew that falls on the flower 

Forms there a pearl-like trace : 
And it almost seems that sorrow 

Makes fair the human &ce. j 



There is no trouble but the Hand 

Of Love is pausing there, 
And with a golden touch, unseen. 

It smooths away all care. 
By breezes passing through the boughs, 

The dew is kissed away ; 
Again the freshened leaves are filled 

With joy, to greet the day. 

Let not the drooping head fall low. 
Nor sink the aching heart ; 



) 
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Have faith in God, and all thy cares, 

Like storm-clouds shall depart. 1 

Our lives are not by fate controlled. 

Nor chance, but ever true 
The Hand of God which guides all worlds, 

Guides e'en the drops of dew* 

Take not affliction's rod amiss. 

Let not a murmur rise ; 
The gloom has just its measured length 

In Heaven's high vaulted skies. 
The greater grief, the more the help 

Of Love is near to all ; 
A golden crown is ready when 

His Hand removes the pall. 

1891. 
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BREAKING THE NEWS 

Tell softly to my burdened heart, 

Thy sad, thy mournful news j 
Naught else but dregs of grief are mine- 

The draught 1*11 not refuse. 
Unto my soul now gently lift 

The cup of bitter woe ; 
The days of life are darkened now 

With grief — man's deadly foe. 

Oh yes ! thy tale is all too long — 

Say it in fewer words ; 
The band is iron — and cruel too — 

Which all our misery girds. 
Let darker shades be uppermost, 

They hide all rays of gold ; 
Let bitterness be still the first 

Thy lispings would unfold. 



J 
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O God ! 'tis true a burden 

Has fall'n with heaviest weight ; ♦ 
How long will the rod of affliction 

Remain in the hand of Fate ? 
Are there not eyes in Heaven ? 

Is it true that Love can fail ? 
Can my God, like His creature, leave me 

Lone — in this shadowy vale i 



I see now a veiling arise, 
And a Hand of Mercy there ; 

And a voice is telling me kindly, 
*' All afflictions thou canst bear ; 

For just when I see you lonely. 
My strength will be thy might : 

Trust Me and thy gloom and darkness 
Shall be changed into glorious light. 
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Ah ! there, in the vault of the blue, 

I can see all my loved ones again ; 
And the bitterest cup that I drank 

Has given relief to my pain. 
And lo ! by the side of my Saviour, 

I can see a seat vacant for me ; 
Do Thou take me, thou Great King of Glory — 

And oh ! draw me still nigher to Thee. 

X891. 
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DARK MOMENTS 

There is a deep calm now 

Within my breast j 
Song on the summer's bough 

Pleads for a rest. 
Truly the sheen hst fades 

Of passing day, 
'Neath swift-gathering shades 

All now is grey. 

High on the purple peak — 

My folded wing ; 
Tired — ^unable to seek 

Its love^ — to sing — 
Bends with my head to dawn, 

Waiting for light ; 
But, 'stead of coming morn, 

Continues night. 
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Riseth a lone, wild cry 

From mourning thought ; 
I ask then, can love die 

I fondly sought ? 
But in the ev'ning rays 

Receding fast 
My mind — ^while light decays — 

Turns to the past. 



Safe in my heart a flower 

Looketh to me ; 
Gift from spring's early hour 

Longs to be free, 
Where Life will never know 

Or hear the strain, 
Uttered in evening's glow, — 

Earth's wail of pain. 



Yet ere mine eyes can close 

New scenes appear, 
Stranger than all of those 

That awe them here. 
I hear a note sweet-sung. 

But far away ; 
High — with another tongue 

Than that of clay. 
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Song flings her dark robes down 

For bridal wreaths ; 
Her mouth, a rose full-blown 

In beauty, breathes ; 
Another dawn unbars 

A crystal sky, 
Where suns are all the stars — 

Eternity ! 

Camden, October iz, 1891. 
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SOME DAY 

Some day I majr see thee again, 

When I am forgotten by thee. 
And in thy heart will awaken 

The love that thou once hadst for me ; 
The words and the language then spoken, 

When eyes only told what was true ; 
The beautiful songs that escaped thee 

The heart will in gladness renew. 

Some day I may meet thee again — 

That moment to thee may recall 
Some memories of love, and the words 

Which thy dear lips once sweetly let fall. 
The dreams that were bright with our love 

May yet be re-dreamed in those days. 
And love may shine forth like the sun 

Through a morning beginning in haze. 
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Some day thou mayst tell me in sorrow 

How faith was so cruelly crushed 
By the false one who drove us asunder, 

When the music within us was hushed. 
That &lsehood will cling to him still, 

The poison he drew from his heart ; 
Ah ! yes, I shall yet see that day — 

Could we meet, dearest, never to part ! 

When the jewel of morn shall arise, 

And follow thy light till it*s set. 
Ah ! deep in the love which will tell thee 

There's naught to forgive or forget. 
As the Queen of my soul thou should'st reign 

With thine hours all bright in the sun j 
And never would I be without thee — 

Without thee, thou beautiful one ! 

Cvwra^ March 27, 189a, 
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HAVE THOSE HAPPY MOMENTS 

LEFT THEE? 

Have those happy moments left thee, 

When thine hours of life were gay ? 
Are they resting, darling — say, love 

In the bloom of yesterday ? 
Have they left thee, lonely, mateless, 

As a fading flower to die ? 
Will not some lost Hope awaken 

From the tears which Love can dry ? 

Have those happy moments left thee, 

When thy curls fell round thy face ; 
When thine eyes leaped with that wildness 

That was mantled with thy grace ? 
Have they gone — say, love — for ever ; 

Have they whispered their good-bye i 
Has a false heart tried to woo thee 

In thine home when passing by i 
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Have the moments lost their gladness ? 

Have they ceased their leaping joy ? i 

Hast thou been, in them, their pleasure, ^ 

As a worldling's little toy ? 
Did they hold thee, love, too lightly 

As a bubble in the air i 
Didst thou then remember, dearest, i 

I was loving, waiting there i 

Gundagaiy November 15, 1892. 
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WITH MINISTRY OF LOVE 

Let us through this wide world wander, 

Dropping here and there a flower, 
For some soul whose heart is riven, 

And who knows no joyful hour. 
Passing by, and downward looking, 

Ah ! perchance that flowVet's hue 
May direct his feelings upward. 

May create his heart anew ; 
For, remember, we are living 

Where the heart is nigh undone. 
And the weary tongue is telling 

How the mount of life is won. 

Let us so adorn our natures 

With the sympathy of love. 
That our poor, unhappy brother. 

May find joy in scenes above ; 
For, a kindly act will often 

Stay a lifelong life of sin, 
And what solace to the giver. 

Comforting his soul within ! 
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Oh ! remember, man is toiling 

Where sad, aching hearts abound, 
And with weary hands he gathers 
* All that's needful from the ground. 

Is it when the hand is giving, 

Is it when the gentle voice 
Cheers and speaks to sons of labour, — 

Is it then we should rejoice ? 
Yes, and still with word, or token. 

Comfort thou each sorrowing one ; 
Though thy days be cast in shadow, 

Be to others as the Sun ! 
Just remember, in life's roadway, 

Aching hearts and weary hands 
Should be linked and bound together 

With God's own, by Love's own bands. 

Rohertson, 
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WAKE ME NOT 

Wakb me not, while I can linger 

In my dreams o'er dawning day ; 
Let me then, in silent raptures, 

All my pulses wild, obey. 
When the flame-bird's breast is fluttering 

To outpour its thrilling song, 
Let me then, untiring, gather 

All the joys Fve loved so long. 

Wake me not, while I can softly 

Be in dreams, that hunger not 
For the joys which follow riches. 

Those that flee, so soon forgot i 
Let me in the dawning, rather, 

Rest my mind on Love, awhile. 
For my days are sweetest wakened 

With the morning's sunlit smile. 

Big Hartley^ May i8, 1893. 
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OUR STORE OF HOPE 

Wb have in our hearts just a very large space 

That was opened when thought in us grew ; 
At first it was lit bjr our mother's fond hce^ 

When our moments were sweet and were new ; 
When her pulses were calm, and hope bright in her 
breast, 

Though the present was hid in a maze, 
She carefully stored in that harbour of rest, 

For our future the smiles of her days. 



How oft in car lives we have wakened in morn 

With a wish to have joy set in gold ! 
But the noon Sun has faded, by clouds overborne, 

Till the landscape grew gloomy and cold. 
Then gladly we kept for the future a&r. 

In a place that is barred to despair. 
The hope that arose like a beauteous star. 

Which the love of a mother placed there ! 
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1 

Too early, perchance, or too late in the eve 

Have we noticed a pleasure return ; 
But we had not the feeling of mind to receive 

The lesson we could not discern. 
There's a fiir brighter day, and 'tis coming along 

To the present, with speed that will tell 
How long has been kept from our temples of song 

All the notes that our spirits should swell. 

Our lives are made up of the present and past, 

While we live for the future for that 
Which discontent now has since trodden and cast 

In the gloom where we often have sat. 
But nevertheless we keep filling the space 

With the longings our hearts most desire. 
Ah ! little we dream that behind in the chase 

Is our chance, for which vainly we tire ! 

But the light wings of Hope, in their shadowy flight. 

Too often fall broken in clay ; 
And longing proved weak when we deemed it had might. 

While the years have shrunk down to a day ! 
Perchance only now Love is passing us by ; 

In her hand is a life-saving rope ; 
But Despair spreadeth clouds o'er the beautiful sky. 

And Faith being dead, where is Hope f 

Gunnedaky June ii, 1893. 
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WELCOMING SPRING 

I'm robed in the garments of song, 

As I search for my love in the bowers ; 
I know she'll be true to her promise, 

As the Rainbow is true to the showers ! 
She is waiting for me on the fell, 

Where the moss softly yields to her feet ; 
Tis the Springtime and I am her lover, 

And glad in the moment we meet. 



With the bud that is op'ning to bloom, 

She is waiting for light to arise ; 
With prelude of June in her blossoms 

That follow those violets — her eyes ! 
She'll be here when the flame-birds awake 

With the day that is coming along ; 
With a veil of wild roses she'll welcome 

Each note of my heart-uttered song. 
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She'll be here when the valleys are calm, 

When the winds are at peace and at rest j 
When the water-bird turns to the shelter 

Lined with down from its beautiful breast. 
She'll be kind, for her voice will be full 

Of the love she is bearing to all, 
And the throb of her heart will be sweet 

As the bird to its mate in its call. 



She'll be here when the peach is in bloom, 

When the almond trees scatter their wealth 
On earth that will bear all their blossoms, 

Like cheeks that are flushed with their health ; 
She'll awaken the vines with her touch, 

And with song fill the forest's unrest, 
Till the sweet streaming gush of her laughter 

Is the joy of each innocent breast. 



I will wait for her here on the fell, 

In my holiday's happy repose. 
And will sing for my love in a whisper 

'Mong the rocks where the Waratah grows. 
I will turn my glad heart to the; hill. 

For the bleat of the lambs in their mirth 
Will arise when her footsteps are coming 

On the beautiful face of the earth. 



I 
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There's a pale streak of dawn in the East, 

And I sigh for its changing to gold, 
For fondly I love the light leaping 

Into day with its moments untold ; 
For, my love may be coming to me 

In those rays that are bright as her song. 
I'm weary — ^I'm weary of waiting 

For the Spring that is coming along 1 
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NEW YEAR THOUGHTS 

*Tis only a day, passing by in a year, 

And to-night it will number as one, 
The first of the new in its onward career, 

And the last of a day that is done. 
It follows the rest in the chase to its end. 

With a wing that can never be still ; 
*Tis either the touch of a foe or a friend. 

Whichever we choose at our will. 

Ah ! yes, there are hearts leaping up at its birth, 

Overcome with the blush of its dawn 5 
They're dancing with joy round the family hearth. 

And are glad on Life's emerald lawn. 
But others there are on the stony b)rways 

With their wants only known to a few ; 
Though sunless their homes, there's a peace in their praise, 

In the day that to them is also new. 

K 
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All phases of life and all choosing a course 

That to-day may be new in design ; 
Some moan in the lanes, in the shades of remorse. 

While a few move in circles divine. 
The &llen are there, with the prodigal son, 

With the widows and motherless too ; 
And those who have toiled and have victories won, 

In the year they now slowly review. 



Together they stream, and the din of the crowd 

Covers woe and the weight of its cares } 
While poverty dofis and abandons its shroud. 

And uplifteth its soul by its prayers. 
All gather to-day from their forests of hope^ 

A fresh flower to enliven desire. 
And living, move on, and are ready to cope 

With the world, for a step that is higher. 



All merrily chimes ev'ry bell in the air 

With the laughing eyes leaping to light ; 
Oh ! name it not now that mortality there 

Seldom wakes to the truth of delight ; 
Seldom turns imto God in its pleasures, to give 

Any thanks for its hours or its days ; 
Not caring to know who ordains them to live 

On His earth, with a life full of praise. 
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Ah ! life is too short ; it is but a day — 
Wherein gratitude best may be shown ; 

Each moment is sealed to us creatures of clay 
When the night bars the day that has flown. 

No moment of Time, but each heart may look up 
I With a gratitude burning within ; 

No frailty, but there is a Hand with a cup 
Full of balm for the weary in sin. 

Be*wralf Deamber i, i894« 
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IN LIFE'S GREY AFTERNOON 

'Tis not for me in life's grey afternoon 

To take my walks where I would wish to roam^ 
Nor yet to see the smiles which withered soon, 

Arose but once around my hapless home. 
Too dark for me that outlook is ahead, 

For icy are its silent evening bars, 
The lips of song that cheered me once are dead 

And o'er me voiceless are the midnight stars. 

The winds rush on and know I'm trembling here, 

With my Farewell to them upon my heart. 
They haste along, but all my sighs they hear 

With their last words to me " In peace, depart ! " 
With their wild breath so deep impressed with mine, 

So fond embraced by me as they swept by. 
In younger days when I had built a shrine 

In heart, that welcomed them, when drawing nigh. 
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Away from men where minds cannot reply 

To warmth of soul outside the robes they wear, 
I lift my heart to all that courts the eye, 

But ah, all loveliness is now so bare. 
Not so, but sight is dinuned to outward gaze 

And strength, but partly mine, all helpless lies 
In afternoons of cloudy wintry days 

Unloved, yet ftUl of love when love replies. 

Cowra^ January i, 1895. 
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LIFE 

'Tis a coming and a going through of still-increasing 
sorrow ; 
'Tis a losing and a gaining of a melancholy power ; 
'Tis a breathing ever longing for the leaden-footed 

morrow, 
Though the morrow never breaks upon the disappoint- 
ing hour. 

'Tis a shadow and a shading o'er of joy that Fate will 

banish, 
Like the glimmer of the twilight still it ever us 

deceives ; 
With the beauty of the blossom it is sure to straightway 

vanish, 

Like the fading hues of summer from the Autumn- 
tinted leaves. 
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Life is vainly followed in a rainbow-coloured empty 
bubble, 
While the soul, dependent, hangeth on the drawing of 
a breath ; 
'Tis ^ changing oft to sadness; sin's satiety and 
trouble, 
And to some among us mortals good is only found in 
Death! 

Cootamundra^ October a, 1895. 
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DAWN UPON ME IN THY BEAUTY 

Dawn upon me in thy beauty, 

Let its radiance freely shine, 
That thy love my heart may quicken 

Till in flowers it answers thine ! 
Come to me in slumbers, darling. 

Tender, gracious, fond and free ; 
Cherished idol of my bosom. 

Hear my song — it's all for thee ! 

Take me as thou foundst me, darling. 

In the circle of my dreams. 
When thy beauty was as moonlight 

That upon the ocean gleams. 
When my slimiber broke in visions. 

And I saw thee bright and fair, 
With thy gentle arms extending 

And thy crown of golden hair ! 

Cootamundra, October 14, 1 895. 
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SIR HENRY PARKES 
In Memoriam 

Alas ! stern Death, thou hast at last entombed 
The agdd man, long crowned with laurels green ; 

We miss the mind that intellect illumed, 
An actor great in many a stirring scene. 

That hoary head now low, is cherished more 
Than in the past, when passionate appeal 

Helped him to wisely use his wealthy store 
For all he loved so well, a nation's weal. 

His lengthened strain of energy and mind 
Seemed oft to bring his prospects to despair, 

Yet rose his voice more eloquent and kind. 
As victor crowned *mong all his fellows there ! 

We look aloft, as nations ofttimes do. 

For help within now in our needful hour, 

And see our God and know He will subdue 

All wrongful might through faith in rightful power. 
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Why should we mourn i His harvest ears were dressed 
With that ripe corn that feeds the mills of God ; 

His days were full of fame and honour blessed, 
As with the statesmen of the age, he trod. 

Parramatta, May, 1896. 
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RAIN 



How sweet is the sound of the beautiful rain, 

As it falls o'er the hct of the earth, 
Bringing joy and repose to our dwellings again, 

In the midst of our family dearth ! 
No cry is so full and so watered with tears 

As the one that is heard with a sigh. 
For water at home, from the depth of our fears ; 

For from want of it many may die. 

Oh ! beautiful sound, truly welcome to all 

Is the shower on the zinc or the pane ; 
It speaks to our hearts with a wonderful call 

That our tanks may be ready again. 
No matter the mud or the clay at thy door, 

For thine arms may soon sweep all away ; 
But open thy heart with thy gratitude more 

For the rain that is falling to-day. 
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Now hie for the plough, and the sturdy tried team, 

That the land may be ready for seed ; 
Your idleness now would ingratitude seem, 

For your stock must have winter's green feed. 
The loss during drought can be met with a laugh, 

As you look on green paddocks around. 
So hie for the plough, as the water you quaff : 

For the fodder, sow seed in the ground. 

Moss Vali, 
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PIECES 
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NATURE'S CHILD 

Where the waters murmur swiftly, 

And the ripples gently play, 
In the joyous gleams of sunshine, 

Neath the tender shades of day ; 
Where the drooping vines have bordered 

In their beauty unknown deeps, 
And the rugged clifls o'erhanging 

Are majestic in their steeps ; — 
I would choose to be a rover. 

In my day-hours there to roam. 
While the shades of Summer's forests 

Would around me form a home ! 
I would rest beneath mimosas, 

And the laurel's silver leaf. 
While the pink-tipped cups of flowers 

From the moss in bold relief. 
Would my spirit soon deliver 

From imsettled doubts within ; 
For such scenes of innocence, 

Never lead our souls to sin ! 



1 
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Where the leaping of the waters 

And the rising of the spray 
Form a rainbow in the heavens ; 

There my tired thoughts could stray, 
While the ever-waving foliage 

And the trellised ferns above 
Brightly gemmed with beauteous dew-drops 

That were nesting there in love, 
With a beauty in each moment, 

In each slowly passing scene, 
Bringing never-ending harvests 

Where my soul could ever glean. 
In the loveliness around me, 

In those garlands of delight, 
I would ever dwell where beauty 

Lives — so wonderful to sight ; 
I would live in realms arranging 

All the leaflets of my mind, 
Cast away on Nature's bosom, 

Leaving hollow things behind ! 

WaUendbeen, August 31, 1887. 
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BUNDANOON 

A murm'ring noise, 'tis that of water rushing, 
Leaping the boulders in their onward speed ; 

A gurgling sound, 'tis that of clear springs gushing 
On to the front, distrustful of their lead. 

A cloudless sky and morn awake the pleasure 
Of that untiring glory day can bring ; 

The cheerful song that knows not rhyme or measure 
Is ended now from birds with weary wing. 

The soft'ning hour from toil and its sweet changes 
Has brought a stillness o'er the breath of noon ; 

And in the midday Nature sweet arranges 
Her royal scenes for view at Bundanoon. 

Afar in Jervis Bay> the dark-blue ocean 
Gleams like a sapphire, richly set in gold. 

The storm is o'er, and lulled is that commotion. 
When wild the tempests all their strength unfold. 
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A broken mass of clouds in line are waiting, 
Again to be the play-things of the wind j 

They loom in masses just as if debating 

What fury next will meet them well combined. 

The bronze-wing 'neath mimosas now is listening 
To that kind tone the brooklet gently sings ; 

While o'er her brood a straying beam is glist'ning. 
Arraying glory on their early wings. 

Fair Fancy from a thousand trellised bowers 
Courts Nature's strange and wild recess of art ; 

While from the pink and golden-coloured flowers 
It culls fresh bloom to beautify the heart. 

Where Erith falls, the voices of the leaping 
Break from her sisters o'er the ferny dell ; 

The chalice of the morn is in her keeping, 
Charming the rock-birds in the brushy fell. 

There is in all the scene enchantment's glory, 
Soft'ning the peace of the gay l3rre-bird's home ; 

Such as we often read in fairy story. 

Where ferns o'erarch the paths where lovers roam. 

A pheasant calls, and shyly from her cover 
She seeks her lord along the flowery glen, 

And with the waving wattle bloom above her 
Is lost to view amid that bronze-tinged fen. 
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There is a grandeur in this high perfection, 
As Nature's smiles steal o'er her lovely face, 

As if it were a part — a true reflection 
Of some primeval joy in her embrace. 

She has the gems that man finds so endearing, 
The very soil that gave to him his birth ; 

While on her breast her jewels are appearing, 
To let all know she is a Queen on earth. 

Laggoftj March 3, 1891. 
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MACQUARIE PASS 

The grassy slopes rise from the base of mountains, 

Where yet their awful majesty is heard 
Through strains which come in torrents from the 
fountains, 

That teach the song of freedom to the bird. 
There is response to Morning's voice arising 

From all that love the beauty of the day ; 
To welcome now another sweet surprising 

Held in the brightness of the summer's ray. 
Here it would seem that loveliness is resting 

Ere she ascends to be the mountain's bride. 
Her seat is there ; for it there's no contesting. 

Enough ! she knows it claims her as its pride. 
But ere she lays aside her bridal veiling, 

She hears the majesty of glory's call ; 
And with desire to meet Jehovah's hailing, 

She enters proudly dressed in Beauty's hall. 
Tongarra wakes, and fast adorns her tresses 

With brilliant hues of the famed flame-tree flowers ; 
And lilies twine around her their caresses, 

And honeyed are her gladsome morning hours. 
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Nigh to the pass she stands, and with her stately 
bending, 

She meets the kiss of Light with maiden grace 
That, much to her own loveliness, is lending 

A charm which dignifies her comely face. 
And to the notes — those of the lory's praising — 

She tunes her ear so sweetly glad for song ; 
And with the mighty mountain's cheer upraising. 

Her voice is highest — loudest in that throng. 
O'erarched with ferns and palm-trees' spreading branches 

The steep ascent o'er shelves of rock is made ; 
O'er stray bold heads, where grand the water launches 

Down to the chasms dark, where all is shade. 
Here is the home the fairy seeks, when telling 

Those stories strange which joyed our early years, 
When yet the face of man knew not his dwelling. 

And dreams were long undreamt that gathered tears. 
The tufted knots of grass and roots empowering 

The poet's fingers, as they lightly stray 
Upon his harp, are softened by the flowering 

Of Christmas bells in Austral's azure day ! 
Rock after rock, and then, in accents thrilling. 

Comes there a song to ears that tells of home, 
'Tis the Goburra choir — they still are filling 

Their happy lives with joy where'er they roam ! 
Their laugh rings out, and o'er the headland sweeping 

A wildness breaks upon Macquarie's Head, 
Where the huge fern-robed sandstone tower is keeping 

Its sacred watch o'er charms to beauty wed. 
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And now on mountain-top the pass is ended, 

And other scenes of gladness come in view ; 
The vale that stretches Albion-ward is blended 

With ev'rjr shade of green 'neath smiling blue. 
The waters 'neath the whispVing oaks are nearing, 

And soon will take their part in ocean's roar ; 
The surges know the streamlets are appearing, 

And, glad to welcome them, they line the shore 
With stately forms of spray, and billows foaming, 

So that the mountain's brow may now be crowned 
With regal pomp — where high the clouded doming 

Is proudest, when on it the storm has frowned. 
A thousand hills and cone-shaped spurs are leaning 

'Gainst lofty bare-ribbed mountain-tops and range, 
Dark Bong-Bong looks upon the sheltered screening 

That copses give to homes in winter's change ; 
And like a monarch, mighty in his reigning. 

He holds his sceptre in the thunder-cloud ; 
While round him Nature draws a wild disdaining. 

And yields him her permission to be proud ! 
The meadows far, where Dapto fair is dreaming. 

Are soft enshrined with purple, misty dyes ; 
Anon, through break of clouds the sunbeams 
gleaming, 

Bring to her calm the touch of golden skies. 
She, rising, smiles, with pleasure ; and unweary, 

Looks on her breast, and finds a garland there. 
Her pathways wend to scenes that are not dreary, 

And lo ! her arms caress the herds they bear. 
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Thus Illawarra, in her grateful changing. 

Brings to the soul of man her pleasures sweet ; 
Seems it that glory is anew arranging 

Her ccjiely hccj where God and man may meet ; ^ 

For well has high decree, in His creation, 

Foreseen the bent of human minds to crave 
For joy, known only now through inspiration. 

When scenes like this come 'tween them and the i 

grave ; 
Man turns to them, and in his clayey holding 

He drinks delight, while resting on the sod ; 
Then are the hands of Beauty seen unfolding 

Her royal gates that lead man to his God ! ^ 

fTolhngong, MarcA 11, iSgi. 
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A MOUNTAIN HOME 

KANGAROO VALLEY 

There is a mountain home among the ranges ; 

And Voimd it there*s a wilderness which strongly girds 
This safe retreat from all life's dead'ning changes, 

And it is ever gladdened by the songs of birds. 
To look upon that home when day is dawning, 

Its roof of bark and slabs of greyish hue ; — 
When the pillared smoke, like a muslin awning, 

Covers the homestead with a mist of blue ; — 
When morning's light is softened in its nearing 

With the high headlands, fringed with leafy boughs ; — 
When, through the drooping branch, the sun appearing. 

Hastens to crown the crags on mountain brows. 
Or, when the peach trees, clad with early flowers, 

Seem in the distance like to rosy veils, 
O'ertowering the white clematis in its bowers. 

As childhood's fancy robes the fairy tales ; — 
When on the rocky heights the cattle lowing 

Loud to their calves responding in their pen ; — 
It seems the cup of joy is overflowing. 

When Nature thus unfolds " good will to men." 
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There is no hollow shell or tree decaying, 

Crumbling through age or withered by the storm ; 
But morning's glory rests on it, displaying 

A newer beauty on its naked form. 
Here streams are crossed with logs; and pathways, 
winding, 

Soon lose themselves among the ferny nooks. 
Where oft the youngsters of the " home " are finding 

The wagtail's nest o'erhanging swollen brooks. 
From cavities in banks and clifis are wending 

The gathered dripping drops into one stream ; 
That iniant river, kissed in ev'ry bending. 

Unravels now the bliss of its first dream. 
There is a gladness in its careless skipping 

Over the boulders to the pebbly shore ; 
That new clad song, borne on its tinted rippling 

Will, in due season, swell the ocean's roar. 
Like babes that prattle sweet with angel-voices. 

Learning to walk upon their rosy feet, 
Life here unfolding o'er each scene rejoices, 

Till in her beauty Nature stands complete. 
The wider lane, behind this quaint old dwelling. 

Leads to the foot of a wild mountain spur. 
That smiles upon that scene where in a dell 

Wild oats are growing interspersed with burr. 
Outside that paddock is a network growing 

Over the bronze-tinged ferns of climbing vines. 
Binding the underwood to branches bowing, 
As Pride will bow at Love's seducing shrines. 
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Still farther back in wild, yet chaste confusion, 

As if disdaining strife, is interlaced 
The scrub defiant, where there's no intrusion. 

Save by 'pressed game, when by the hunter chased. 
There in that wilderness of wild excesses, 

A leafless giant shell is standing yet, 
Where the goburras deep in its recesses. 

To laugh o'er all their joys are daily met. 
4( 4( « « « 

There is an old man at the gate now standing. 

His aged eyes are still quite clear and brown 
As spring buds bloom ; his looks are yet commanding 

Beneath his snowy locks, Time's silver crown. 
Age has been roughly hewn upon his features ; 

Those deeper furrows speak of ripest thought. 
'T would seem Death leaves such to be our teachers 

Who from experience lessons true have caught. 
His horny hands and limping walk betoken 

Deep traces wrought on him by storms gone by ; 
Oft have the changes left his heart-strings broken, 

But death recoiled when he laid down to die. 
He waits, for by his side his son is plaiting 

A silken thong to whip the cattle home. 
Merry, the younger ones are still debating 

Where best to meet their pleasures — where to roam. 
That short sweet hour of youth has moments often 

To mould an angel on the shores of Time — 
'T would seem the new-born smiles of dawning soften 

The beauty of the mind in ways sublime ; 
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That son, with curl upon his forehead drooping, 

The while looks up into his father's fiice— 
Life's true reflection, save in age and stooping, 

Meet there together in one long embrace. 
Thus down the ages where the moments sliunber, 

Framing departed life — in golden dreams 
In that bright retrospect — man reads his number, 

Sees his own image in those calms and streams. 
There at the window stands behind the curtain. 

Now smiling with sweet glee, a woman's face. 
Drinking with gladness pleasure that is certain — 

Her cup of joy, with timid chastely grace. 
A carol too comes from a maiden baking : 

Oh yes, the daughter, too, is happy there. 
Health gives no time to pause o'er pain or aching ; 

With lightsome laughter, ever scatt'ring care. 
Within those liquid eyes spring blooms revealing 

That there it lingers o'er its birthplace true. 
What loveliness ! when love is thus appealing, 

Attired in homely robes, through eyes of blue ! 

^^r ^^K ^w* ^^ ^^* 

The noon, the must'ring hour for children playing^ 

Still finds the chalice of the morning sweet. 
The mother's brow, whereon a rose is straying, 

A temple seems where all the virtues meet ! 
Life throws its calm light on that home of gladness^ 

Where all of its rich years are filled so well : 
Love from that humble heart has banished sadness. 

And left the jojrs that Love alone can spell ! 
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The parents* lives will make a deep impression 

On those jroung throbbing hearts they leave behind ; 

Sweet liberty will seal their soul's expression, 
And print their father's image on their mind. 



When evenii^ hails the distance hr away, 

The Eastern range is robed with purple dyes, 
And glory there awaits another day 

To bring to this wild home its lovely skies j 
And when the Western clouds array in splendour 

The setting sun with robes of dazzling hu^ 
Day yields to night that calm and sweet surrender, 

While peace comes gently with the mountain dew. 
So softly comes it — like the leaves of roses 

When from their bloom they float away to be 
The seals of love, where love in love reposes 

On those bright calms of bliss in memory. 

• » • • • 

And now from rock to rock sweet notes come 
mellowed, 

The evening's carols from the birds arise j 
Far up the range a staggering herd has bellowed. 

And night^ gathers in the closing skies. 
The magpie to her nest is now returning. 

And from the covers wake the curlew shy. 
The Goburra choir, with all their young ones learning, 

Close that fair scene beneath a starlit sky. 
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Now in that bushman's hut contentment sleepeth, 
With calmest dreams within each tranquil breast ; 

There is a Watchman nigh, who ever keepeth 
Joy for their day, and for their night sweet rest. 

Mttagofigf April 21, 189 1. 
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FITZROY WATERFALL 

From the high headlands, rock-bound in their might, 

Where tier above tier of forests arise, 
From heights, now gladdened with undergrowth bright. 

Upraising their hues to the warm sunny skies. 
There cometh a noise like the crashing of thimder. 

Reverberating caverns reecho the sound ; 
'Tis as if an earthquake were rending asunder 

The rocks with which earth's mighty framework were 
bound. 
Near and more near to the precipice flowing, 

Cometh a stream in its terrible flight, 
Over the giddy height, where flow'rs are growing, 

Falleth the torrent — incrushed in its might ; 
Caught now by a rock, but still onward it dashes. 

Spreading the width of its wonderful fall ; 
Then down the deep chasm, grandly it crashes. 

Wreathing like silver the moss-covered wall ; 
V Yes, with a terrible dashing and crashing, 

y Down in the basin of rocks far below 

Its waters are foaming, boiling, and slashing. 

As if they had met with their deadliest foe ! 
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Here it is sweeping o'er rocks that seem weeping, 

Both with its spray and waters of ice, 
While arches overhead of bright crystals are steeping 

The home of the fairies with every device. 
The tree-ferns are robed with the vines of clematis, 

From beautiful aisles where the lyre-birds roam ; 
While the satin-bird asks where now her true mate is, 

For here she has found out a wonderful home. 
Vieing the hues of the kingfisher's wing. 

Other high archways in mid-air arise ; 
Till beauty is perfect and hastens to fling 

Her loveliest colours to gladden the skies. 
All boldly the gum and the sassafras brush 

Tearlessly watch the career of the stream, 
As onward it rolls in its maddening rush. 

Tracing its course like a silvery gleam. 
Fitzroy ! thy waterfall long will be cherished. 

As being the home of the wild and the free ; 
Ages of glory have passed and have perished, 

And now are enrolled in honour of thee. 
Deep is thy roaring, of Nature the treasure 

Long ago loved by Australia's first race ; 
Now in thy keeping man hears it with pleasure. 

Then turns to his God and covers his face ! 

Aprils 1891. 
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BELMORE WATERFALL 

The morning's wind has wakened all the flowering 

Of heather bells, and bloom of pink and white ; 
In heights the song of gratitude is towering 

And joyful hues, have lined the dome of night. 
Shyly the pheasant calls from ferny cover, 

Surrounded by the hopping-birds, who seem 
To be her mates, when absent from her lover, 

While he arrays his plume in morning's beam. 
A love-song breaks from out the forest distant, 

And through the restless leaves it falls so sweet ; 
It comes from lips, whose rosy hues persistent 

With loveliness the spreading dawn complete. 
Where brooklets sing, and rivulets are leaping, 

Thy waters Warragamba take their rise : 
Now sing they peace, as through the fern trees peeping, 

They calmly rest, reflecting bluest skies. 
A lengthened flow, o'er rocks with mimic surges — 

Dimples upon thy smooth face thou dost bear — 
A short retreat, in nooks and then emerges 

Thy laughing stream, reflecting heaven there. 
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A rippling rush, and then a silent whirling — 

Where rock-bound deeps, with charms, entice thy stay — 
A stray fern sleeps upon thy bosom, curling 

A weary eddy, in its slackened way. 
A fern-bound pool, with all that fancy prizes 

From Nature's grand and wildest store of art, 
Yields out delight, the last of thy surprises. 

Where calmness marks thy sway, and woos man's heart. 
The coo of Bronze-wing, heard while she is drinking. 

Coys to her side the Wonga-Wonga too ; 
Sweetly does Nature blend and in her linking 

The ageing scenes, to-day, are fresh and new. 
« « « « « 

From sandstone crags, all fearlessly it gushes, 

A stream of waters leaps from giddy height — 
With no mad haste, yet eagerly it rushes. 

And falling seems a crystal line of light ; 
Whose strength is broken in its lofty falling, 

As, in mid-air, it widens into spray — 
And, like a heavy winter's mist, recalling 

The dreary bleakness of a winter's day. 
Into the basin, deep below, descending — 

It brings, with it, the silv'ry sheen of foam ; 
So that the simshine, with its beauty blending, 

Formeth a rainbow, in this watery home. 
Here have the storms recorded all their glories. 

Read in the caverns — in recess — and cave ; 
And from the high cedars travellers read the stories. 

Which follow them so happy to the grave. 

M 
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Full forty fathoms fell that mountain streaming. 

And yet its loveliness has not been lost, 
For has it not been reared 'mong rugged dreaming, 

And thence in very joyousness, been tossed ? 
Then, 'neath the rounded boulders, it is hidden 

Only to gather in its force once more ; 
And, where the step of man is nigh forbidden, 

Comes, loud, from gorges deep, a clashing roar : 
Another leap, and through the glen there passes 

Triumphant joy, where wildness reigns supreme : 
While echoes sweep along the broken masses 

Of rocks, that strongly gird the mountain stream. 
In this terrific grandeur — low — is flying 

The satin-bird arrayed in plumage dark. 
While for her love the lyre-bird, fond replying. 

Has found her feeding ground 'neath stringy bark. 
Another crash, and from the forest outworks, 

Aloud is borne the falls' majestic roar ; 
Startling the nestling flame-bird, where it lurks, 
. Only to shake its wings — oft shook before. 
The Pulpit rock, a weird work of conception, 

From tow'ring cli£&, projects, and rules the scene ; 
While down the heights — in rude — yet true perfection, 

A narrow shell of rock — just like a screen — 
Stands out alone, and from an ancient naming, 

'Tis called " Lot's Wife " — the reason is not known- 
Save that the moderns seem to have no aiming 

For breathing beauty's name, with softer tone. 
« « « « « 
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Calm, yet nobly crowning all the splendour 

Of this triumphant and majestic scene, 
High Barrangarry and its waters render 

The landscape one of loveliness and sheen. 
A valley wide, o'er gentle slopes, is lying ; 

Stretching afar its arms of peace and love ; 
Where waters glide, and mingle in their sighing 

The love-songs, they once sang on crags above. 
A hazy mist — and ev'ning*s sun is dipping, 

Overhung with clouds of purple and of gold ; 
The brow of Kangaroo has donned a crimson tipping — 

While beauty sighs for sleep within its fold. 
Fair is the Valley's hamlet 'neath the doming 

Of ev*ning*s glow — when shades, in glory, fall 
On Cambewarra, where the wild game, roaming. 

Are startled by the lonely night-bird's call. 
As twilight's grey, to deeper hues, is hast'ning — 

So softly slow the far-oflF beauty fades — 
While daylight takes from it her lovely chast'ning, 

Lest loveliness be tinged with night&ll shades — 
Melting away — till eyes of man are drooping. 

And naught is seen or heard save water's song — 
Then silence — hush — and lo ! his soul is stooping, 

Leaving his kiss, with breathings sweet and long 
Upon the rills, and brooklets ever greeting 

The Belmore Falls^ and all its treasured views ; 
Where waters leap and sing their praises, meeting 

Earth's glory robed in all its richest hues. 

Balmoral^ N^S.fT^ May 24, 1891. 
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A SUNSET WISH 

Leaps my wild heart to thee, 

Slow-setting sun ; 
Give it the joy to see 

Thy journey done. 
Opals in amber light, 

Like clustered pearls, 
Tell where the flag of night 

In peace unfurls. 

There, at Light's jewelled gate. 

Be mine to stay. 
That the dark dream of fate 

May pass away. 
For while to-day goes through 

It's dying sheen, ' 
Traced through an endless blue, 

I'll, kneeling, glean. 

Balmoral^ September 17, 189 1. 
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WELCOME MORN 



SEQUEL TO "a SUNSET WISH 



9» 



There in the East again 

My love is seen, 
Wak'ning in joyful strain 

The forest green. 
How Nature clasps my heart 

In her embrace ! 
To her my pulses dart 

To drink her grace. 



Dwell I within her eyes, 

And gladly fold 
All of her soft replies 

In hours of gold. 
When thirsty sunbeams fall 

Upon the dew. 
When blossoms at her call 

Leap into view. 
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Bear me upon thy breast, 

O rising sun I 
Where I can be at rest, 

Belovid one ! 
Upon the mountain's brow 

Be thou my shrine, 
Where thou wilt me endow 

With light of thine I 
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THE SONG OF THE FOREST 

Oh, give me the song of the forest and vale, 

The soft warbling notes of the birds ; 
More precious to me than a true lover's tale. 
Is their melody borne on the midsiunmer's gale, 
With a love that is gushing with eloquent words. 

From bush and from branch it is ringing out clear 

To the blue that is stretching its arms 
Round the flowers that are open when love is so near, 
In pink and in white and in gold they appear. 
Welcoming song with their beautiful charms. 

In hollows where fern-trees are spreading their shade 

That the vines in their joy may recline 
'Neath white bridal veils in a festooned arcade. 
Where beauty remains e*en when leaves are decayed, 
There Liberty findeth a shrine. 

I now see on the rocks, the ledges, and steeps. 
Like cups of red wine the Waratah's gleam, 
Enchanting the gush of the waterfidl's leaps 
On depths far below where the foam-covered heaps 
Of a snow-drift resemble a beautiful dream. 



• 
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In the glittering sheen enveloping all, 

Oh, how the choirs of the goburras ring 
Aloud to the ears that are there in the hall, 
Who only can answer to Liberty's call, 

From hearts where the wild flowers in happiness 
spring ! 

I have gathered the garlands and slumbered alone, 

While in rapture my dreaming eyes gave 
A leap to their laugh and its gay rippling tone. 
To the bright coming morning my soul has then flown. 
To laugh o'er the ocean's awakening wave. 

When Nature rings out in her beautiful strains, 
Pure is her breast with a deep, earnest love ; 
That love which grows deeper as deeper it drains 
The joy that comes fullest from high mountain-chains. 
When the singer is highest above. 

Yea, often IVe opened my heart on the hill, 
Listening there to the voices of Spring, 
And my bosom have bared to the moss-covered rill ; 
In those homes of my love I am lingering still ; 
And still to those pleasures in spirit I cling ! 

Balmoralj September 23, 1891. 
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FAREWELL ! BUT AH, HOW SOON ! 

And must I say " Farewell '* to all 

That I have loved and wooed ; 
And only drink from memory's hands 

Her vintage as my food ? 
How can I then recall the dreams 

I had on Nature's breast, 
And see the breath of morn unveil 

The mountain's golden crest ? 

How can this tender heart resign 

Its love-songs free and wild 
To lips that never knew the love 

That comes from Nature's child i 
How can I sudden cease to roam 

In search of scenes that bring 
The foot-prints of mine early years 

Still gladsome, still in Spring i 

Will not the brooklets look for me, 

And stay their rippling song i 
And coimt mine absent hours each one 

As years of grief, too long i 
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While through the snowy bars of age, 
My head bent on my breast, 

rU count those hours that brought no song 
As years that knew not rest. 



How shall I trace the eagle's flight 

From c\iS& to summit high, 
Its eyes, undaunted, upward turned 

Unweary to the sky ? 
Can I be here a conquered thing, 

And know, as once I did. 
What glory passed before my sight, 

What joy the years forbid ? 



Will not for me a greeting rise 

From hills and gentle slopes ? 
Will there be then untiring hands 

To raise my fidlen hopes ? 
That when my soul is growing dim. 

Almost a withered leaf ; 
Will Nature leave me weeping there. 

Her old child in his grief? 

But Nature's hand still clasped by mine, 

Is tenderly caressed ; 
I cannot, may not, loose my hold. 

With it my heart is blessed. 
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Her lips, her ruby lips, are pressed 

On mine with loving words ; 
Her breath around me fills the hills 

With songs that come from birds. 

To part with her I cannot now, 

Though failing health is mine ; 
She has my vow, she has my heart. 

On her I now recline. 
Take thou, my love, my early songs, 

I sang upon thy breast, 
And let thy voice awaken love 

Around me while I rest. 

Jamberoo^ February ii, 189a. 
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MY MOUNTAIN CAVE 

In the cave where I am living 

I have quietude of life ; 
There is not a creature near me, 

Nor the hum of human strife. 

I am resting where I would be. 

As I longed in years ago, 
And my dreamings are borne onward 

By the swollen river's flow. 

Oh ! the shriek of winter coming, 

And the hurricane I hear, 
And the rolling of the storm-clouds 

That proclaim the tempest near. 

But I'm throned upon a mountain. 

In a hidden high retreat. 
With my thoughts turned to the heavens, 

And my cares beneath my feet. 



1 

i 
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For a guard against intruders, 

Or a screening for my door, 
Wattle and a mountain sapling 

Do the needful as of yore. 

For I knew them when their branches 

Wore the beauty of their youth, 
How they watch my ageing moments, 

Friends of mine they are in truth. 

In that corner, snug and cosy, 

Are the ferns I gathered when. 
In October last, I happened 

To be passing through the glen ; 

When the waratahs were blooming 

On each rocky steep and fell. 
When the stringy-bark was flow*ring 

O'er the tiny mountain belL 

When the whistling of the lory 

Told that winter's day was o*er. 
When the hours were longer, wooing 
* All the carols as of yore. 

In a rough-and-ready fashion 

I have always made my bunk 
In a cutting, where hangs o'er it 

All my beef, a well-cured junk. 
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For I seldom go to market 

From this paradise of mine. 
Where the retrospect of Summer 

Here has built for me its shrine. 

Where my thoughts, with wings now folded, 

Are so busy pressing flowers 
Which I gathered in the lowlands 

In my happy, sunny hours. 

You may talk about your hammocks 

'Neath a mia-mia shade ; 
But the withered leaves are better, 

And much softer, if well laid. 

You may call me " poor old nomad,'* 
Or whatever name you please ; 

But our lives are not worth living 
If our minds are not at ease ! 

Yes, I know when I have Nature, 
With her arms around my breast ; 

I have comfort in my dwelling. 
And a deeper, soimder rest. 

For her smile is ever kindly 

On the heart that loves her much. 

And my pulses flow the warmer 
When I feel her tender touch. 
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Oh ! my lamp is ever burning 

On a bracket in the wall, 
And my fire is always glowing 

In the centre of my hall. 

There's a smack of freedom in it; 

For the rent is never due. 
Who like me can boast such freedom 

Under heaven's vaulted blue ? 

Blue Mountaim, May 31, 1892. 
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DEPARTING FROM MY CAVE 

To-day over hills I have wandered away 

From my cave, my own quiet abode, 
Morn saw me go forth with a bright wattle spray, 

While my feet unconsentingly strode. 
I've left the long range, and the lone valleys where 

In the day I loved often to roam, 
Where the kingfishers dip their bright wings in the glare 

That contrasts with the peace of my home. 

Whatever is hid in the future for me. 

In those calms where my mind cannot dwell, 
Pve gathered my hopes full contented to be 

For a time far away from the dell 
That stretches and twines round the base of the hills, 

Where the waters are crowned with their foam 
That is, veil-like, spread over the rush of the rills 

At the foot of my beautiful home. 



\ 
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I wear in my bosom a garland of flowers 

Which I planted and trained in the Spring, 
To cheer me along in those dreary, sad hours 

When the Muse might deny me her wing, 
When the gloom of the night might o'ershadow my 
breast, 

Like the clouds o*er the face of the dome 
That sweetly is fringed with the blue when I rest 

With the wind in the calms of my home. 

Engraved on my heart is the Waratah's gleam. 

As it opens its chalice in morn, 
I carry it there, that my raptures may stream 

On its wonderful hue ev'ry dawn. 
*Twill gather my hopes when a down-hearted thought 

May be tingeing my hairs with the foam 
That's white on the tide as it follows my lot 

When I stray from my beautiful home. 

Cgwra^ October zi^ 1892. 



N 
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THE TWO EAGLES 

It was ev'ning on the mountains. 
And the sun was covered o'er 

With the clouds that bore the thunder, 
For I knew its distant roar. 

I was lying in my cavern 

On a sheet of stringy bark, 
When the twilight lowered its mantle, 

And the day-hours soon were dark. 

rd been wooing still the Muses 

In the forest aisles close by. 
When I heard the south wind's howling, 

And the curlews' wak'ning cry. 

So I bent my footsteps homewards, 
Lest the clouds my peace should mar, 

While the tempest, onward rolling. 
Hid the mountains near and far. 



1 
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In the centre of my dwelling 

Just a warning, lurid glow 
Drew my thoughts to it from wandVing, 

Stayed my pulses, beating low. 

For my fire was hardly burning 

In that moment of delight ; 
While without the curlews, shrieking. 

Were the storm-mates of the night. 

In a mountain ash, whose branches 

Were the home of wild birds free, 
I had daily watched two eagles 

Winging o'er the earth in glee. 

I had seen them poising often 

'Neath the sleeping thunder-cloud, 

But this night, before their nestlings. 
All their fearlessness was cowed. 

I had seen them feed their young ones 

On the lesser birds, their prey ; 
When the blood was warmly flowing, 

They had drunk it every day. 

They were proud of being monarchs 

In their fullest strength of wing. 
And they looked with pride unmeasured 

On their young that early Spring. 
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'Twas a fearful night of thunder 
And of lightning and of rain, 

While the roar became the louder 
On the rugged mountain chain. 



In the midnight came a crashing — 
'Twas the loudest peal of all ; 

Then a silence swept the ranges. 
And I heard the eagles call. 

But the winds kept up their moaning 
With the curlews' fainter scream, 

And the waters played in gullies 
As they leapt into a stream. 

And the clashing of their voices 
Brought to me a restless sleep ; 

For my thoughts had gone beyond me, 
And were following the deep ; 

And the grand, delightfid thunder. 
When the winds know how to blow ; 

When the lightning saw my wildness 
Almost match its vivid glow ! 

When I ventured forth at morning. 
Came an anxious, shrieking tone 
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From the eagles, downwards swooping ; 
They were there, those two, alone ! 

For that dreadful flash of lightning 

That the tempest's furjr crown'd 
Brought destruction to the nestlings, 

They were scattered on the ground. 



Lay the branches, twigs, and lining 
Of that lofty happy home ; 

On the grass the young were lifeless. 
Who had never learned to roam. 



They had faced the night of danger 
On a wind-tossed, yielding bough, 

Till the lightning struck their shelter. 
And their hearts were pulseless now. 

So methought in higher places 
Where the rich are lords of earth ; 

When they lord it o'er the people 
Through an accident of birth. 

They forget, in pride of riches. 
There's a Mightier far than they, 

Who can take from them their offspring. 
Who can crush them in a day ! 
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Who has said, ** Thus far j no farther ! 

Shall the poor be stricken down ; 
They are gems I value highly 

In the glory of My crown. 

** It is Mine — My vengeance — ready. 

It may fall on thee from Me, 
In the pride of all thy riches, 

For My people shall be free ! ** 

Blue Mountmns^ November , it^i* 
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JAMBEROO 

There was silence in the village, 

And a deep, delightful calm 
Seemed a prelude to the sweetness 

Of the coming morning's psalm. 
In the brightness of the moonlight 

I had wandered many hours 
Down the mountain, now behind me, 

In my search for ferns and flowers. 

I was tired and weary, ready 

For a long refreshing sleep. 
When again upon the ranges 

Dreaming thoughts to life would leap. 
So I slept beneath the shelter 

Of a broad-leafed coral tree. 
And I fancied that the tree-ferns 

Then were whispering to me. 
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In that night, that night of dreaming, 

On the brow of Jamberoo, 
Soft again I saw the beauty 

Of the stretching valley's view. 
Long my spirit seemed to loiter, 

And to gather in the shades 
Of the many-terraced acres 

That are seen through high arcades. 



And methought the water's rippling 

Was the sweetest voice of all, 
As it swept around each homestead. 

From the frowning mountain wall ; 
While the gleams of Summer showing 

Now a patch of lightest green. 
Then a cloud would hover o'er me 

And, like gold, another scene 



Would, like magic, break upon me, 

And so woo my raptured gaze. 
Till my eyes were spell-bound, watching 

All the lustre and the ways 
That the sunlight has for winning 

(In those calms so close to all) 
The thoughts of man when wand'ring 

In the light of Freedom's hall. 



i 
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I could see the hamlet nestling 

'Mong the fig trees and the oak ; «( 

Where the whitened walls were glistening \ 

'Neath the clouds of rising smoke, ^ 

Stood the churches in their silence. 

In the holiness of rest, 
With God's acre near them filling . 

With the wicked and the blest. 

i 

I 

I could note the cattle browsing 

In the meadows far away, 
And where crops were quickly ripening, « 

There the men were making hay. 
While the teams of bullocks, ploughing. 

Were then pulling might and main i 

Up the sidlings, and their sinews 

Could be seen at ev'ry strain. 



Swept the ranges outward, falling 

Into headlands far at sea. 
While I traced the streamlet, winding 

By the oak and willow tree. 
Through the clear and open forest. 

On its bed of pebbles grey. 
With its face like crusted silver, 

In the glory of the day. 
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In the gullies from the mountain^ 

On the fells that once had been, 
Stood the cabbage-palm, all singly, 

As the remnants of a scene 
Where, when once in days primeval, 

Countless creepers closely bound 
Many a mighty forest monarch 

As their captive to the ground. 

I beheld the berries reddening 

In the cone-shaped scrubby nooks, 
And reflection kissed them nearer 

In the pools of crjrstal brooks. 
Where the ferns dipped in the eddies, 

And the vines with purple bloom 
Knew the hiding-place of songsters 

That were clad in sombre plume ; 

And the whacking of the Coachman, 

From the thicket's leafy den. 
Hushed the tiny birds to silence, 

Was as music to the wren, 
As he fluttered through the bushes 

With his clear and songful throat. 
While a calmness reigned to listen 

To the sweeter, shorter note. 
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Then a sound of music, stealing 

In its softest, plaintive tone. 
Seemed so near me in my dreaming 

'Neath that coral tree alone ; 
And awak'ing I was musing 

When I heard, in dawning's calm, 
From a church that stood behind me. 

On a rise, man's morning psalm. 



Rose the heart and voice together 

(For I knew them both before). 
And I peeped into the chapel 

On my tip-toe near the door. 
On the south, outside, the ivy 

O'er the windows, with its shade, 
Called the living to the mem'ry 

Of the past that will not fade. 



Just a moment, and unnoticed 

I had passed the player by. 
And I stood before the pulpit, 

While I drew a deep-drawn sigh. 
« Thou art King, O Christ, of glory ! 

And the singer's noble voice 
Truly told me that that Loved One 

Was his all-eternal choice. 



)9 
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Then methought of all the "lilies," 

And the flowers that I had seen, 
And the " feet of those on mountains, 

And the brightness of their sheen. 
Then I saw that Nature surely 

Has the keeping of the Truth, 
For her scenes are ever open 

To the ag£d and the youth. 



There the windows each are tokens 

Of the love the living bore 
To the mem'ry of their loved ones. 

Who had only " gone before." 
While the light above the chancel 

Is in sad remembrance yet 
Of a « pillar " who « departed," 

And whom love will not forget. 



Scarce a pew there but the holder 

In his joy has sat for years, 
Scarce a seat but where the listener 

Has long watered it with tears ; 
Seems the place so full of whispers 

In their tones more felt than heard ; 
For that silence is majestic 

Where the angels watch each word. 
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When the morning prayers were ended, 

To the hills I hied away ; 
With the waters, happy, leaping, 

I then lingered all the day ; 
In their fury and their dashing 

I loud lifted up my voice. 
And I felt that Nature, listening. 

Did, with me, to Grod rejoice. 



Scarce a gnarled root but mosses 

Peeped from shelter of the fern ; 
Scarce a log but, while decaying, 

There was much for man to learn. 
There was beauty in the colours 

Of each leaf and drooping flower ; 
Oh ! the sweetness in the knowledge 

That from Nature man gains power I 



There were crags and rocks o'erhanging 

All the brambles in their bloom. 
There were stumps and ghostly figures 

That decaying trees assume. 
While the kurrajongs were flow'ring 

On their rich and native soil. 
Where the tree-clad rocks above them 

Scarcely see the sons of toil. 
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There were vines and creepers only 

That one finds in such a scene ; 
They were twisted and contorted 

Into every shape I ween } 
In their wildness they were ringing 

Round the girths of giant limbs. 
While the birds thereon were perching, 

Singing forth their daily hymns ; 

And the waterfall was roaring 

In the ferny, hollow grove. 
While the blue above it streaming 

Shed its smile on it in love. 
Spread its tints upon the rising 

Of the spray that rose up high 
In the mid-air, when the moments 

Saw two rainbows in the sky. 

Such a scene as this is hallowed 

To a beautiful degree. 
For the harmony unbroken 

Takes its place by Heaven's decree. 
'Mong the people there are churches. 

But wild Nature has them, too ; 
And when far from brick and mortar, 

Man can see God in the blue ! 

Rooty Hm, December 31, 1892. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S JOY 

Thou'rt first on the hills at the wak'ning of Spring, 

In thy haste to be touched by her hand, 
Like amethyst beads that drop down from her feet 

While she daintily trips o'er the land. 
Now peeping o'er logs and from low underwood, 

From thy vine that so tenderly ciu'ls 
Roimd the bushes, whose leaves softly hang o'er thy 

bloom, 
Where thy beauty in shadows imfurls. 



Unfurls to the gaze of the wearied ones when 

There is naught but the winter leaves near, 
With their tingeing of bronze partly dead on the ground. 

Till we see thee in loveliness here. 
With the tintings of gold that are ready to break 

From many a blossom that soon. 
Will rise from its dream in its wildness to be 

At thy side in the heat of the noon. 



4 
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Delightful thy namey and a joy to the heart, 

As the traveller, wending his way 
Where the path is so steep, and the long windings lead 

To a loneliness felt all the day. 
Then resting his eyes, when they're moistened with heat. 

On thy delicate beautiful hue, 
He knows that the Winter has fled with its storms, 

And the charms of the Spring are in view. 

January 8, 1893. 
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RETURNING TO MY CAVE 

Again I return, in my gladness to be 

In the wilds, where my spirit can roam, 
Where Nature unrolls ev'ry beauty to me ; 

For still in her heart is my home. 
Once more are unbarred ev'ry gate that is here, 

That my soul may in happiness know 
How bright is t)ie sheen of the scenes that endear 

All the glens where the rivulets flow. 






Away to the dells ev'ry day I will hie. 

To gather sweet flowers to my breast ; 
And at night I will bask in the smiles of the sky, 

As among the sweet flowers I rest. 
For, the stars are the flowers of night's fields above, 

As the flow'rs are the stars of the day ; 
And they both are the tokens of God's deathless love. 

And His message to mortals convey. 

O 
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Away from the crush and the chatter of those 

Who will only run after more gold, 
m settle my mind in a quiet repose 

Like a lamb newly brought to the fold. 
When the whispering leaves may be telling to me 

All the love that is there passing by ; 
From the toil of existence I then shall be free 

'Neath the dome of a beautiful sky. 

Aloud I will send through the forest my song, 

And will sip ev*ry note that is choice, 
And will follow the hours that are fleeing along — 

They are mine — when Fm here to rejoice. 
rU gather anew ev'ry hope that had fled, 

And never again will I roam ; 
I'll freshen the feelings that seemed to be dead 

In the light of my beautiful home ! 

Biw Mountains^ February 15, 1893. 
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THE BELL-BIRD 

Wherb the myall trees are growing 

On the soil that's sooty black, 
Where the salt-bush lines the border 

Of the long, forbidding track j 
From a clump of boxwood timber 

That is stretching o'er the plain, 
I can hear the horse-bell tinkle ; 

But I look for tracks in vain. 

On the flat, between the ridges. 

Lies a calm and clear lagoon. 
Where the lilies shade the water 

That is coolest in the noon ; 
Where the cattle, after drinking. 

Are in camp around the trees — 
And a bell is out there tinkling. 

For I hear it on the breeze. 
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Round the rosewood and the yarrahs. 

Where their shades in silence wait 
Till their boughs reach out the richness 

Of their feathered choral freight, 
I can hear the horse-bell ringing — 

Just a sound, and nothing more ; 
For its tone is in my hearing, 

As it oft has been before. 

But I look for traces only. 

Yet no horses can I see, 
Still the ring of that bell ever 

Brings a fresh hope unto me ; 
And my nag is getting weary. 

For since early morn I've been 
In the hearing of a ringing 

In a wild, yet open scene. 

I am now a myall nearing 

In the glow of setting sun, 
And I look into the branches, 

And I see a bird — just one ! 
While its mouth is pouting, slowly 

Falls a loud yet mimic song — 
'Tis the horse-bell of the morning 
J That I've heard the whole day long ! 

Gunnedah^ June lo, 1893. 
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I LIVE IN THE WILDS 

I LIVE in the wilds, where the rush of the stream 

Is the song that awakes me at morn, 
In that moment when slumber resembles a dream 

And the soid into visions is borne. 

When the branches are bright 'neath the kiss of the sun 

That pencils them over in red, 
And the dew has dried off from the leaves of each one, 

And is caught in the night-spider's thread* 

Aroimd are the rocks and the broken hill steeps. 
Where the trees seem to languish for room. 

And the big boulders lie in the moss-covered heaps 
0*er the roots they can barely entomb j 

While the traveller's joy, with its small purple flower, 

In a bunch, like an amethyst spray, 
Is blooming o'er logs, to remind us of power 

That has withered and crumbled away ! 
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Oh ! theiii at a glance, I discern that the years 
Will not leave the lone wrecks of the wild 

In desolate woe, without loveliness near, 
To be guard o'er the forest's dead child. 

Sweet tenderness leans with an opulent soid 

That is full of its joy to its own ; 
For ever it clings unto love for a goal, 

To a love that will prize it alone. 

For is it not clear that each separate gem, 
Though unknown and unsought and imseen, 

In the forest's wide reach, is a throne on the stem, 
Where it blooms o'er the power that has been ? 

'Twill clothe the bald rock or the shrivelled tree-limb 

With its colours delightfully bright ; 
'Twill wreathe the dead bough with a beautifid hymn, 

And will make a glad day of the night. 

I sit in the shade, where the butcher-bird sings 

Near its nest to the joy of its brood. 
While the fledgelings will screech, spreading out their 
yoimg wings 

To the sweets of the butterfly food ; 

And the bronze-wing coos, shyly hid in her nest, 
With her plume dully mottled with gold. 

While her young ones peep through the grey down of 
her breast, 
And turn back when the morning is cold. 



•^ 
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My favourite tree is a stately old oak, 
With its roots ever washed by the stream ; 

I sit in its boughs, and I ponder and smoke, 
While my mind is unrav'Uing a dream. 

How sweetly I hear, as the waters roll by 
O'er the rocks that are hidden below, 

That ripple of song that fells dreamily nigh 
To the ear in the evening's glow ! 

Or, fer in the heights, where the gorges are steep. 
Where the kingfisher swoops in the air, 

Soft syllables rise from the watery leap, 
From the joy that is jubilant there ! 

I hold not to custom or habits of men 
In the choice of these beautiful bowers, 

I know there's a Fate that again and again 
Has removed me from them in my hours : 

But rather I'd live in the wildest spot here. 
Though the verdure and bloom are unknown, 

Than be where a sad heart must be masking a tear. 
In the crowd where its grief is alone 1 

Unanderra^ October z% 1893. 
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ROUND THE COAST AT KIAMA 

Oh ! nigh to the roar of the broken sea-waves 

Of the cliff-bordered ocean I roam, 
Where the billows are leaping up high to their cave 

In die walls overhanging their home. 
No cares have I now, while that emerald deep 

Is bespangled with foam and with spray ; 
For my wildest of thoughts a rich harvest can reap, 

From the sea round Kiama to-day. v 

Not often — ^as now — can I hear the loud surge, 

Or can list to the mighty refrain 
Of that deep sound which peals like mortality's dirge, 

As it moans from the face of the main. 
There loudly it breaks on the wide rugged shore. 

On a coast where the hurricane- strews 
Too many a wreck that the billows roll o'er 

As the storm-waves have rolled o'er their crews. 
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The blow-hole is loud, and its rumblings are hoarse 

In its fiercei roaring growl of disdain ; 
The sea rushing back to return with a force 

That is spent in the hollow again. 
For ever it seems that a feud between each 

Has been fought and embittered by strength ; 
But the rock must give in to the ocean's vast reach, 

And be conquered by water at length ! 

The buffeting rolls of the incoming tide. 

As the foam rears on high with its spray, 
Are monarchs of power on the throne of their pride, 

With a crown for each hour of the day. 
The'change of the wind brings them o'er the sand bar, 

With their clash and their seething below ; 
While through the rain-mist the bold tempest afar 

Is at large — with the scowl of a foe ! 

Then black is the frown of that terrible hole, 

When the crown of dead whiteness subsides, 
And grim is the yawn of the clifis to the roll 

Of the sea, which in majesty rides. 
But deadlier far is the inner unseen. 

Where the whole of its glory must be. 
With that terrible strength which is part of the mien 

Of the powerful march of the sea ! 

Farramatta^ February 3, 1894^ 
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THE OLD FIG TREE, WOLLONGONG 

I LOOK on thee oft, O thou marvellous tree, 

In thine evergreen robes on thjr throne. 
So gracefully arched with thine arms o'er the free 

Who have left thee a shrine of thine own ! 
When young in my years, when enamoured with light, 

With the flood of the sun on my brow, 
I've sat near thy roots, overwhelmed with the sight 

Of thy form, which is awing me now. 

And yet, there's no change in thy high-drooping head, 

In thy limbs that are bearing thy height ; 
No branch of thy tnmk is yet numbered as dead, 

Nor a bough that is marked with a blight. 
While round thee the vines that are close to thy base 

Where the former ones grew and have died. 
Are climbing thy height with their younger embrace 

For thy love, which they tenderly hide. 
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I stand at thy feet, while thy boughs are the fringe 

That embroider the blue and the grey, 
When light in the west wears a deep golden tinge 

That is crowning thine age of to-day. 
That age which is lost in decay long ago. 

Through the fading of memory here, 
That's hid in the sands of the centuries' flow. 

Like an hour that's forgot in a year. 

Oh ! say, hast thou ai^ht of a treaty with Time, 

To be still on its borders of green ? 
Thy young leaves still shadow the pride of thy prime 

With the soul of a beautiful scene. 
How many have looked upon thee in their youth. 

In the moments when life is all gay, — 
Have lived their long lives, while their moments in truth 

Were to thee but the gleam of a day ! 

Jamberoo^ March 24, 1894, 
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I'LL CLIMB THE HIGH RANGE 

I'll climb the high range in my glee, 
When the mists are asleep in its arms. 

When the bird from its shelter awakes, 
.And imseen is the sun with its charms. 

When the leaves are unwoo'd by the winds, 
And the 'possum is curled in its home, 

ril wake my wild heart from its silence 
And gladly with Nature will roam. 

The moments seemed long, and the night 
Never brought to my soid any rest ; 

I longed to be musing with Nature, 
She soothes me to peace on her breast. 

Where boulders on boulders are seen. 
Where the lizards creep under the stone, 

My feet on the grass will be free, 
In rapture to worldlings unknown. 
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I'll ramble where man has not trod, 

Where the track of a snake underlies 
Giant iron-bark trees with their boughs 

That are tinged with a blue like the skies. 

« 

I'll watch ev'ry crevice and crack, 

Ev'ry motion on leaf and on tree ; 
For the life that's abroad in the morn 

Is the life that's a pleasure to me. 

The laugh of a child when it wakes 
Is the song that is sweetest to hear ; 

That voice wakes the mother from slumber 
With joy that her child is so near. 

The mind that is willing to read 

The changes that Nature delight, 
Reaps harvests of joy in its wonder 

At the truths that are found over-night. 

In the wing or the note of the bird, 
In the rock, or the chasm, or nook, — 

There is life in each thing that we see, 
And lessons, if rightly we look ! 

Where wrens twitter soft on a vine 

Which is matted with ferns ev'rywhere ; 

O'er the pool that is flowing and filling. 
There's a beautifid song in the air. 
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ril climb the high range in the days 
When my will is inclined thus to roam ; 

Then the portals of Heaven are opened, 
And I see faces sweet in their home. 

I would bring ev'ry heart to the tune 
That Nature has taught me so true, 

In a world that is full of the heavens 
Alas ! only seen by a few 1 

Utupiderra, 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF BOWRAL 

Unsbttled thy clime, though thy pleasures are sweet 

On the long Wingecarribbee Fall, 
No hill is in sight but has beauty complete 

With a charm that appealeth to all. 
Wild home of the mist, of the tempest and gale. 

Yet the throne of the Summer's fair form, 
My spirit goes out, all thy freedom to hail. 

Thou art lovely in calm and in storm ! 

How fair is thy face, what enchantment is thine, 

'Neath the trees that are shading my way ! 
What Edens of blossoms in loveliness shine 

Through the paths where in rapture I stray ! 
Sweetly glide on my thoughts, as they pass in delight 

To a home that is dear to my heart. 
When softly I sleep, there is never a night 

But joy to my dreams they impart ! 
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I've dunbed the rough Gib, and have sat on its height. 

With my even song meeting the breeze ; 
Thfough the woods I have watched the appearing of light 

From Mittagong bosomed 'mid trees, 
Where waters leap up on the green-covered shelves 

From the spring into brooklets and rills. 
Where no murmur is heard but the voice of themselves 

As their echoes return from the hills. 

How majestic is Nature, how lofty her crest, 

On this fairy-land opened to view ! 
While the low-lying lands in their calm are at rest, 
. With the sea as a border in blue. 
I listen in awe to the roar of Fitzroy, 

To the waterfall's terrible tone ; 
'Tis welcome to me, 'tis a music of joy. 

As I sit there and listen alone ! 

Alone, but ah ! no, for the loneliness tells 

And confirms sacred Writ to my soul : 
No loneliness here, where Omnipotence dwells, 

And the waters obey His control ! 
Nature's grandeur complete in its rugged wild state. 

Is a realm of delight to the eyes, 
'Tis a joy to the heart, and it makes me elate 

As beauties on beauties arise. 
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ILLAWARRA 

I KNOW of a place where my love cannot die, 

In the depths of my nature it gleams, 
So tenderly kissed by the smiles of the sky 

Into magic of fairy-land dreams. 
Unknown to the sight of the world and its press, * 

There in spirit I happily find 
A joy ev*ry day, or some beauty to bless 

The wondering depths of my mind. 

» 

Each morning when there I can breathe the new air 

As it comes from its birth on the hills ; 
I can hear its sweet song as my own I prepare 

To the tune of the rippling rills ; 
To the melody sweet as it drifts through the leaves 

On the boughs overhead with the breeze ; 
And mingling along in its flight, it receives 

Ev'ry song at its birth from the trees. 

p 
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My love cannot die, for on Beauty I rest, 

While my heart she can win in return ; 
For I dteam of her still on her beautiful breast, 

And in sleep I delightfully learn 
How tender her touch in the aisles of the wood. 

Where the flower is upraised by her glance ; 
How freely she gives me food rich and good 

Which brings to my soul a sweet trance. 



And s{ill as I sing, with my thoughts without rein. 

As I g^e in the eyes of my love, 
• I am Nature's own child, and I warble each strain 

With her God as my guardian above. 
She' kissed me at birth, and I clung to her breast, 
" While I lived in the joys of her bowers, 
Till she led me on here, with her charms for a rest, 

To the land that is gay with her flowers ! 



Delight is a friend, if we use it aright. 

When we hold up our hearts to the sun. 
Though shades may be sought to relieve our weak sight 

Ere the half of our journey is done. 
But here as I sit my delight is abroad. 

On its wing ev'ry wonder to trace j 
It brings to my soul the full presence of God, 

And my joy is now bright on my face. 
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And I think you may wish to discover now where 

Is that place where my love cannot die, 
Where the moments are passed in a paradise rare, 

'Neath the dome of a beautiful sky. 
Tis out in the wilds, in a range near the sea, 

Where the slopes ever turn to the sun. 
Where the birds in the forests make music for me 

Ere the he^t of the day has begun ; 

■ 

Where cedars with oaks and the 'possion-wo<}d glow, 

As companions to palms that are rare ; 
Where thickets are dense, and the evening's glow 

Is alive with sweet songs in the air ; , , 

Where turpentine trees shadow streams that arc dear. 

As they hurry away to the sea j — 
Oh ! love cannot die, and there's none held so dear ' 

As thy name, lUawarra, by me ! 

IwereU^ March a8, 1895. 
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THE BUTCHER-BIRD 

I KNOW of a song that is heard everywhere, 

That fs soft and is true in its tone. 
Now sung in the Spring on the boughs that are there 

To the gold that embroiders their throne. 

t 

At noon the bird sits never hid from the sun, 
As it Courts the bright sheen of the day ; 

And the carols ascend when the day is begun 
To the birth of the wattle trees* spray. 

The butcher-bird sits in his glory alone, 
While his mate is at home in her nest ; 

Her heart is in love with his rapturous tone, 
And she welcomes its voice in her breast. 

She hears the hoarse roar of the forest arise, 
But she heeds not the sounds as they fall ; 

For he is her king, and is all to her eyes. 
Who is monarch in song over all. 
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So leaps my heart up to that sweet, stirring song, 

As I hear it aloft through the trees ; 
For soon it is caught and is treasured along 

By mine ear with the sweep of the breeze. 

I hear it in heights in my heart as a pearl 

That is pure as a jewel can be ; 
It was uttered in song from a bird to imfiirl 

A new dream for my spirit to see. 

'Tis rich in its tone, for there's none to compete 
With the thrill or the wildness of voice, 

As its echo dies out at the wattle spray's feet, 
Round his mate as the queen of his choice I 

ft 

Unanderra^ August 14, 1895. 
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TO UNANDERRA 

Thsrb's peace on the hills in the winter's short day. 

When the cattle are fed from the stack ; 
When hay is yet fureet, ere it smells of decay, 

And there's plenty for all and no lack. 
This winter is mild ; Unanderra smiles now 

O'er the pastures so lovely and green ; 
The farmer's broad laugh is a token, I trow, 

That he's smoothing the loss that has been. 

Pale bride of the hills, here thy presence is sweet 

To the lovers of all that is fair : 
Unandefra, ascend from thy evergreen seat 

To thy throne, that is beautiful there. 
Sweet rest 'mong the fern, where thy calms ever dwell, 

In the homes where piire love is the rule 
Combined with kind thought which the weary know 
well. 

As they drink the new milk in the cool. 
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Uneven thy walks ; but how cheering to know 

That each leads to a home in the end, 
Where much of life's griefs in life's trials below 

Feels the clasp that's sincere from a friend 1 { 

'Tis then that we know how humanity can 

Be endeared to us all for its worth ; • \ 

For, the grip of the hand of a true honest man 
• Declares him a noble by birth. • ' 

4 



A paradise thou I where man's nature combines' j 

In the all that he sees, far or near ; 
From beauty that grows ; from tlie twisting of vines 

To the giant trees spreading out here. 
There are lessbns, indeed, in the evergreen leaf, 

For the soul that in Nature hath part. 
They teach us to triumph in moments of grief, \ 

A calm to the mind and the heart I ! 



When springs the new grass, and the brooklets appear ' | 

With a leap, or a hiss, or a roar ; i 

When waratahs wake on the range that is near, ! 

And blossoms smUe out as of yore ; — j 

I will kiss in my heart Unanderra's kind breast, I 

And will write her fair name on my soul. 
Oh ! memory then will endear my life's rest 

With her charm as the moments unroll. i 
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« 

Like pearls round thy neck, ev'ry scene is a dream 
That is read by the charmed, as he views 

Ev'ry shadow well cast o*er a fairy-land gleam, 
With its delicate tints and its hues. 

But softly I ask, Unanderra, from thee 
• A lone grave from my beautiful one, 

Where wildness can sleep near the song on the tree 
That awakes at the rise of the sun. 

Parramattaf April zy, 1896. 
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PHIL McDERMOTT AND HIS HUNDRED 

POUNDS 

It was in the 'fifties, shortly after the golden days of 
Ballarat had broken their dawn and set, leaving behind 
them a happy and an everlasting belief that the bad 
times of want were for ever gone, and all that men 
had to do was simply to dig or gather gold in any quantity 
they required, and as soon as that was gone, there was 
an unlimited store behind. I had been a lucky digger 
at Specimen Hill, now called Ballarat East. Lucky not 
in thousands, but a few hundreds, and I deemed a visit 
to Melbourne would not be out of place after seven 
months on the diggings. Being a good bushman 
naturally, requiring neither roads nor direction, I started 
with my pile, ^£500, to reach the metropolis. Ballaratf 
is about 78 miles from Melbourne, in an almost straight' 
direction through the Gordons and Ballan ; and, armed 
with a fowling piece to get provisions, which were 
plentiftd at that time in the shape of game, I eventually 
reached Melbourne, putting my traps in an hotel (now 
wiped out) in Flinders street, alongside of the Wharf. 
Melbourne at that time was a city full of life, merriment. 
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and coarse, low iniquity ; dancing rooms and singing 
halls open all night, were the receptacles of men of all 
grades, from the lowest and penniless to the wealthiest 
merchant or gold digger. I went to one of the theatres 
that night, and at 2 a.m. retired to my bedroom at the 
lodgings I had secured. I was tired and half dazed at 
what I had seen, not having been accustomed to see 
the world so fearfully fervent in excesses of joy before. 
So engrossed were my senses in what I had seen, I did 
not notice a young man who was sleeping in the bed 
opposite to mine. Early in the morning I heard a voice, 
and turning round I immediately came to the conclusion 
that I had been dreaming, but after the lapse of a few 
minutes I heard the same voice again, saying — 

" Is there any one here in this room ? " 

I inunediately replied in the affirmative. 

" How long is it to daylight ? '* 

^^ It is now day dawn,'* I said ; ^'and may I ask why 
you ask ? " 

^^ Oh ! how long the night has been ! " he replied* 

^Not longer than the one preceding it," I replied. 

"Well faith," said he, "I wish, if it is daylight, you 
would only light the candle, for I cannot stay here any 
longer." 

" All right," and with that I struck a match and did 
what he required. 

After I had done so, a tall, erect, and well-made young 
man tumbled out of bed, and advanced towards me. He 
had dark hair, and his open countenance told me at once 
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that he was honest, while the map of Ireland was deeply 
engraved upon his face. 

Coming close to me he told me that a few days 
previous to this he had been mining at Ballarat, and 
when he had secured j^icx) he thought it would be 
sufficient to give him a start in the world ; and with 
that amount in his belt, and a good rifle^ he left the 
above-named city, not wishing to incur the expenses of 
the mail coach and escort. After travelling the second 
day he was bailed up at night by a notorious gang of 
bushrangers, and robbed of the hundred pounds and his 
rifle, the only compensation given in return being three, 
half-crowns and an (Ad blunderbuss covered over with 
Chinese hieroglyphics, which the bushrangers had taken 
previously from some Celestials whom they had robbed, 
and they believed this annihilator would be sufficient 
to keep him alive with game until he reached Melbourne. 
This I readily believed ; and as he arrived at the hotel 
the night previous, where meals and beds were 2x. 6d. 
each, I naturally came to the conclusion that, financially 
speaking, he was a ruined man, and I ventured to lend 
or give him a £1 note for the time being, to relieve 
him of present difficulties. He gladly accepted this, 
and wished me all the luck that heaven could ever 
bestow on a man. 

The first bell had rung, preparatory to breakfast, and 
both of us were dressing. While standing before the 
looking glass (I cannot tell* how many years it is since 
Fve looked into one, they seem to me to have gone 
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otit of (date- along witlrsoap at many hotels where swag- 
men pay^for a night's lodging, and then have to \irriggl6 
out of as best they can',) I saw this rifle oi blunderbiiss. 

**Philf* I said, "is that blooming, hungry-looking 
muzzle open frorn^ a loaded stomach i " 

"Fai^h/and I could not tell you, iQate.** 
. ' ^'Wiell/'Isaid, "unscrew the ram-rod head, and see* if 
there is powder and -shot .in it." 

" An* 'sure I will,", said PhiU Accordingly the ram- 
rod went down, and the. palm of Phil's heavy 'hand 

• • * 

went roupd and round until Jie. had secured the tpp 
•papor. , ; . 

•"Bring it out'4iow,"^ndJie did sb,^ndon pjrival af 
'the muzzle it was a dirty looking piece of paper ; but, 
on unfolding it, it proved to be a j^ioo note ! 

^^Sound again," I said, and no sooner said than down 
went ,the rod, and nine times after -this jt came up with 
the same <emount — £ioo ^ch time, so therefore Phil 
got with this tmnsaction with the bushrangers ;^iooo 
for his ;^100. - , 

'His joy was without bounds. His gratitude to 
me was as honourable as his joy, and his feelings of 
b^ng able to return to his native cotmtry as an indepen- 
dent man were uncontrollable. — Southern Mat/y October^ 

1893- 

THE EJVD 
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